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THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


THE SOCIAL-HISTORICAL RELATIVITY OF 
ESTHETIC VALUE 


“HE consistent employment of the social context as a category 

of philosophic interpretation requires an acknowledgement 
of the social-historical relativity of esthetic value. Now and again, 
indeed, over a period of centuries, various social-historical factors 
have been granted some sort of esthetic relevance. But even such 
recent theorists as Boodin and Dewey, both of whom employ ex- 
plicitly the category of the social context, have failed to develop 
in any detail the implications of the social-contextualist approach 
to esthetic value. It seems important, therefore, to begin work on a 
detailed development, and in the present paper we propose to at- 
tempt such a beginning. 

First, however, we must set forth a few definitions and explana- 
tions. Esthetic value, as we understand it, is that unique felt qual- 
ity of the esthetic experience which is marked by the fact that one 
likes it. It is a value because one does value it. And an object is 
termed “beautiful” when the experience of it is qualified in this 
particular liked and valued manner. Esthetic disvalue, on the other 
hand, is that felt quality of the esthetic experience which is marked 
by the fact that one dislikes it, and it is a disvalue because one 
dislikes it. The felt quality of the esthetic experience varies in two 
senses ; first, in intensity or in regard to the strength or the weak- 
ness of the feeling; and, second, in what for lack of a better word 
we might call extensity or in regard to the breadth and depth, 
the comprehensiveness of meaning, the area of contextual impli- 
cations. One could argue that the term “extensity” should apply 
only to the experience and not to its felt quality. To our intro- 
spection, however, there seems to be an indefinite number of 
determinate forms of this felt quality—forms determined by the 
experience of which they are the felt qualities. In other words, 
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the nature of the felt quality of the esthetic experience is intrin- 
sically affected by the nature of the esthetic experience itself ; and 
by extensity we mean simply to refer to the reflection, in the felt 
quality, of the breadth and depth of the experience. Since, then, 
the felt quality possesses these variable characteristics of intensity 
and extensity, it is possible for esthetic value itself (and not 
merely the esthetic experience) to vary with the social-historical 
context. 

We shall now proceed to develop our theme of the social- 
historical relativity of esthetic value under the topics of the con- 
textual reference of the esthetic judgment, the interaction of ob- 
jective and social-subjective factors in the esthetic experience, and 
social standards and esthetic value. 


I 


Social-historical relativism mediates, in the theory of the esthetic 
judgment, between the pclar errors of absolute universalism and 
absolute relativism. On the one hand, in order to reconcile the as- 
serted universality of esthetic judgment with the actual particu- 
larity of esthetic judgments, common and even popular opinion 
holds that the genuine esthetic judgment affirms, essentially, an 
injunction valid for every individual. But this primary universal 
Ought presupposes not only an absolute esthetic object but also a 
secondary universal Ought, namely, that every subject ought to 
possess (since, obviously, every subject does not possess) a psychic 
structure which, in respect to the esthetic demands of that sup- 
posedly absolute esthetic object, is identical with the psychic struc- 
ture of every other subject. And one must admit that, if a subject 
does feel a compulsion to take some standpoint other than its 
present standpoint (and thus to alter its psychic structure), there 
is some Ought involved. The Ought, however, is the subject’s own, 
for either the subject makes a deliberate effort to change or else, 
passively, it consents to the intersubjective influences which must 
otherwise constitute the agency of change. Every subject, in this 
sense, is a law unto itself. And we can see no way, therefore, to 
derive the universal Ought. 

On the other hand, disillusioned with this axiological univer- 
salism of popular theory, ore might attempt to maintain the theory 
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that beauty is only a name for a collection of phenomena which 
possess, for all one can know, a quite disparate character; that 
each epoch, each period, each contemporary society, perhaps even 
each individual subject, attaches the name “beauty” to some pe- 
culiar experience of its own. But it seems clear that this absolute 
relativism of kind would fall into the errors of nominalism in 
general and would lie open, therefore, to the corresponding criti- 
cisms. The mere fact that the term “beauty” has such common 
use and that people understand each other in using the term, even 
if they do not agree with each other’s judgments, appears io indi- 
cate that the phenomena to which the term refers are simply not 
altogether disparate and unique. Moreover, we do not see how 
such a relativism could allow, with consistency, of any esthetic 
Ought, yet an esthetic Ought there certainly is. And a clear dis- 
tinction between this absolute relativism of kind and our social- 
historical relativism of degree, as two totally incompatible sorts 
of relativism, is fundamental to any appreciation of the meaning 
and any assessment of the validity of the present study. 

Examining the esthetic judgment, then, from a social-contextual 
standpoint, we must go on to consider how one might legitimately 
derive an esthetic Ought. If, when one asserts flatly that “this is 
beautiful”, one cannot legitimately refer to a universal subject, 
one does refer, nevertheless, to some subject. Unquestionably, one 
refers at least to oneself. But it would seem also legitimate to 
extend this reference to all other subjects who, because of their 
innate capacities, their environment, their education, their self- 
development, whatever the relevant character and magnitude of 
such factors, possess that subjective similarity to oneself which is 
necessary (or, as the case may be, necessary and sufficient) for 
the esthetic response in question. And this transegoistic reference 
constitutes a reference to a group of men in society. 

But here the universalist might raise an objection. In point of 
fact, he might claim, the esthetic judgment presupposes not only 
those who now belong to the given group but also those who might 
be brought into the group. Upon the present or possible members 
of this group, the universalist might contend, the recognition of an 
absolute Ought is incumbent; and since the possibility of inclusion 
extends to all men, the absolute Ought has validity for all men. 
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But we cannot admit the justice of this objection. Would there 
not be as many claimants to the rank of absolute Ought as there 
are groups with different experiences of beauty? In so far, of 
course, as anyone from outside the particular group in question 
should become capable of the distinctive response of that group, 
he would no longer (in the relevant respect, at the very least) 
stand outside of the group. But he would now have distinguished 
himself from those who do remain outsiders and who, as outsiders, 
continue to make esthetic judgments in conflict with the judgments 
of that group. In concrete fact, therefore, a conflict would still 
exist between the esthetic judgments of one group of men and the 
esthetic judgments of another group of men. 

An opponent might also object that the group we speak of con- 
stitutes a mere aggregation of individuals and that it is not, there- 
fore, in any structural sense, a true social group. And we admit 
the seeming justice of this objection. However, one must remem- 
. ber that our interpretation proceeds in terms of the category of 
the social context and thus that it presupposes, as a correlative 
implication of that category, a social-contextual theory of mind. 
And, for a social-contextual theory of mind, a similarity of minds 
must derive (to neglect the biotic ground of its possibility) either 
from an identity or from a similarity of social contexts. Hence we 
can justifiably regard those individuals who, because of a subjec- 
tive similarity, respond or are capable of responding to the same 
esthetic object in the same way either as in some sense composing 
an empirical social group or as belonging io groups which, as 
groups, possess a sociologically intelligible similarity to each other. 

We return, then, to the social-contextual derivation of the es- 
thetic Ought. Unless there exists a desire, an aspiration, a conative 
tendency, a willed possibility, which the subject feels as an im- 
perative, there can exist nothing of the compulsive nature that we 
associate with an Ought. But from the standpoint of social- 
contextualism such an imperative is easy to find: it cons’sts in the 
desire, conscious or unconscious, to belong to (or, alternatively, 
to be regarded as belonging to) some certain social group. And in 
order, in some cases, to satisfy the requirements for be!~ ging (or, 
at least, for seeming to belong) to some certain group, one must 
respond esthetically in a certain manner to some certain object or 
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objects or class of objects. If, therefore, a subject feels as a com- 
pulsive ideal the belonging (or the seeming to belong) to such a 
group, then, certainly, one may justifiably describe the esthetic 
situation as characterized by an Ought with reference to that ideal. 
Thus social-contextualism can derive the Ought of the esthetic 
judgment from the requirements of group membership. 
Admittedly, one cannot have a desired esthetic response purely 
by willing to have it. But, given the ideal of membership in a 
particular group, if one cannot have the appropriate response one 
must at all events and all costs seem to have it. And from the 
resultant pretense, engendered by the desire to be regarded as 
belonging to the “right” group, to the “superior” group, to the 
group with the greater prestige, arises the stereotyped character of 
much pseudo-estheti« judgment. But the importance of this pre- 
tense passes beyond: _nere fact of pretense itself. For, precisely 
by pretending to respond in the approved manner to the relevant 
objects and, underneath that response, by actually attempting so 
to respond, one facilitates the assumption of those group predis- 
positions which make the approved response at least possible. And, 
moreover, one possesses in the desire to belong to the particular 
group a stimulus to the acquisition of the technical knowledge 
necessary for a genuine response in harmony with the predisposi- 
tions of that group. In this way, therefore, by a concomitant ab- 
sorption of culture-attitudes and development of technical know- 
ledge, one often comes, in the end, to respond genuinely with a 
response of the approved order and thus actually to experience 
beauty in the proper degree in the presence of the relevant esthetic 
objects. And in this process we find the cultural genesis of no 
small measure of the agreement of authentic judgments of beauty. 
It should be clear from our discussion of the Ought involved 
in the esthetic judgment that, in order to undertake a legitimate 
inquiry as to the truth or falsity of a judgment that “this is beau- 
tiful”, one must specify, at least implicitly, the subjective reference 
of the judgment. If “this idea is true” means that this idea cor- 
responds with the cognitive object which it intends, “this object 
is beautiful” means that the idea that this object is beautiful cor- 
responds with the state of affairs constituted by the positive re- 
sponse, actual or potential, of some person or of the members of 
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some group to the esthetic object in question. For practical pur- 
poses, it is true, the problem of subjective reference can be (or, 
at all events, is) largely neglected; for, despite any explicit claim 
to universality, judgments contain an implicit reference to their 
own particular circumambient context. But from a theoretical 
standpoint the determination of the correct subjective reference 
becomes, clearly, an extremely important problem in esthetic criti- 
cism and, especially, historico-criticism. 

In conclusion, then, a brief consideration of possible causes of 
error in making a critical or an historico-critical esthetic judg- 
ment with reference to a definite social context should prove worth- 
while. One might, in the first place, misjudge the attitudes (that is, 
the socially derived predispositions) of the group, so that one’s 
judgment of its responses would also be wrong. Since, moreover, 
individual variations occur within any group, the esthetic judg- 
ment must refer to a more or less typified response; and one’s 
judgment might not come close enough to the center of the re- 
sponses as typified. The relative integration or relative unintegra- 
tion of a particular group affects the measure in which the typified 
response can represent adequately the concrete responses of that 
group, and the comprehensiveness (that is, the proportion of truth 
or falsity) of the esthetic judgment will vary with the representa- 
tional adequacy of the typified response. And if the typified re- 
sponse should represent a rather inchoate, undeveloped, unrefined 
mass of feelings, any esthetic judgment with reference to the 
group in question would necessarily prove rather misleading. Thus 
far we have been speaking of responses, but mistakes are also 
possible with respect to the groups or to the groupings of which 
one makes an esthetic judgment. For instance, one might select a 
group so large that the excessive breadth and pervasiveness, the 
excessive generality, of the esthetically relevant predispositions 
would exclude the legitimate imputation to them of any concrete 
and particular esthetic response. Or the group, finally, while an 
important grouping from some points of view and for some pur- 
poses, might not form what one could call a concrete group, might 
not objectively constitute a social context, or, at all events, might 
not constitute that kind of social context out of which esthetic 
predispositions would develop. 
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Two factors enter constitutively into the esthetic experience: 
the objective ground of esthetic value (or that in the object which 
universally tends to call forth the esthetic response) and the 
esthetic subjectivity (or that in the subject which is capable of 
responding esthetically). 

These factors equally underlie the esthetic experience as the 
conditions of its existence and the determinants of its nature, and 
the experience of esthetic value arises as a result of their in- 
eluctably preconscious interaction. To suggest that the esthetic 
interaction occurs, not within, but as a precondition of, the esthetic 
experience, we employ the term “subgression”. The esthetic inter- 
action is a subgressive interaction because the esthetic experience, 
like bare perception, appears in the form of an accomplished fact. 
Moreover, it is just because the objective and the subjective do 
interact beyond the realm of consciousness that the esthetic ex- 
perience possesses an integral character. Now frequently an 
esthetic experience contains subjective elements, anomalous to 
common theory, which nevertheless, in Veblen’s words, are “in- 
extricably blended” with the objective ground. The ulterior es- 
thetician, indeed, finding these elements irrelevant to his own 
analysis of esthetic appreciation and offensive to his own good 
taste, will deny them a role in the esthetic experience; but his 
denial proceeds from an arbitrary dogmatism. Experience is what 
it is lived as being. And if an integral experience blends inextric- 
ably an appreciation of the expensive, say, with an appreciation of 
the objective ground of esthetic value, then precisely that inex- 
tricable blend is what the particular subject experiences in its 
particular esthetic experience. Within the esthetic experience one 
neither does nor can distinguish between the objective side and 
the subjective side. 

Although men do not always agree as to what is beautiful or as 
to the degree in which beautiful things are beautiful, yet a com- 
paratively large measure of agreement as to esthetic value—and, 
therefore, as to esthetic objects—does exist. Moreover, the mere 
possibility of a disagreement as to the precise esthetic value of 
esthetic objects presupposes some generic similarity in the various 
objects that men apprehend as beautiful. This common objective 
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nature, corresponding to a generic subjectivity, is what we refer 
to as the objective ground of esthetic value. In our opinion (though 
we cannot here argue the point) the objective ground consists in 
quality and in organized relationships or form. Form. and quality, 
then, entering into the typical esthetic experience from the object, 
universally tend to call forth the esthetic response. But the ob- 
jective ground does not enter into the esthetic experience ab- 
stractly and generically; on the contrary, it enters experience as 
discriminated, selected, and concretized. And in which specific 
esthetic objects the concretized characters of form and quality shall 
be created or apprehended—how, that is, they shall be concretized, 
and what concretion shall be recognized—depends on the specific 
social-subjective constitution of particular groups of men. An 
artist, for instance, will not create the sort of object which will 
not be found beautiful by the group to which he at least ultimately 


appeals ; the sort of object he will create is determined by the pre- — 


disposition of some group, actual or projected, to discover therein 
the concretized ground of beauty. Hence, the objective ground in 
the abstract is determined selectively by the generic nature of man 
as a particular sort of living creature on the level of social existence, 
while the objective ground in the concrete is selectively deter- 
mined by some specific social context. 

Clearly, then, we hold that the objective ground, though indeed 
a necessary, does not constitute a sufficient ground for the experi- 
ence of esthetic value. To this contention the following protest might 
be entered : that actually the objective ground is both necessary and 
sufficient, for the only problem involved is, essentially, one of 
recognition, and this recognition is indicated by the appreciations 
of those persons who possess superior taste. When persons of 
superior taste respond esthetically, this argument would run, their 


response establishes the theoretical sufficiency of the objective. 


ground in question to elicit the esthetic response from anyone 
whomsoever. Nonetheless, we must insist that this argument is 
wholly untenable, for the preferences of the so-called “superior” 
persons vary from time to time, from place to place, from context 
to context, and are thus themselves characterized by a social- 
historical relativity. And this relativity makes it absurd to claim 
that the tastes of the “superior” persons are certain and absolute. 
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From such specific considerations as the following, in any case, 


one must realize the intrinsic relevance of social-subjective factors 


to the esthetic experience. In the first place, the social-subjective 
factors may so obliterate or may so distort the objective ground, 
for the subject, that the object will appear either as not possessed 
of any esthetic character at all or as qualified by an actual esthetic 
disvalue. And this obliteration or distortion can occur in spite of 
the fact that, analytically and objectively, the subject may have 
to concede the existence of that objective ground which the na- 
ture of his own social subjectivity prevents him from appreciating. 
In the second place, on the basis of an objective ground which, 
from an objective and analytical standpoint, constitutes the slight- 
est, most trivial, most tenuous ground, the social-subjective factors 
peculiar to one context may create an esthetic experience of such 
depth and intensity as, from another context, to seem altogether 
fantastic, grossly sentimental, or ridiculously affected. Here, in- 
deed, there might be some question about the assertedly objective 
and analytical standpoint. And we declare, rather than grant, that 
social-subjective factors do enter into what claims to be objective 
and analytical. Nevertheless, there is here a significant difference 
between analysis and appreciation. And in the first instance men- 
tioned above it is the person contextually incapable of appreciation 
who himself, notwithstanding, admits the presence of an objective 
ground. In the second instance, therefore, there would seem to be 
no impossibility in principle (however rare in fact) that the criti- 
cism of the objective ground as insignificant in respect to form 
and quality should come from within the appreciating context 
itself. And certainly, at all events, the import of our two con- 
siderations cannot be escaped through the contention, in the first 
instance, that the person who denied an experience of beauty 
actually had the denied experience or, in the second instance, that 
actually the experience of beauty was not an experience of the 
depth and intensity claimed for it by the persons who underwent 
the experience. For, in the nature of the situation, as against the 
claimed quality of an immediate experience there can be slight 
evidence other than the behavior of the subject of the experience. 
And even a revised judgment by the subject, made, as it must be, 
at a further remove from the original experience than the original 
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judgment, might result from such irrelevant influences as a tem- 
poral weakening of the impression derived from the experience or 
a disapproval of the impression because of attitudes extraneous 
to the original experience. Hence we insist that, in the absence of 
behavior-evidence to the contrary, the esthetic value experienced, 
if any, must be taken for approximately what it is originally re- 
ported to be and that, in consequence, our illustrations of the in- 
trinsic relevance of social-subjective factors possess validity. 

We go on to the components of the esthetic subjectivity. By the 
esthetic subjectivity we refer to the mind in so far as it is oriented 
toward the objective ground of esthetic value, in so far, in other 
words, as it engages (or, sometimes, refuses to engage) in the 
esthetic experience. Within the esthetic subjectivity, then, we must 
distinguish the following factors. 

First, there are the universal characters possessed by all men in 
their quality as human beings or socialized men. It is these primar- 
ily physical and more elementary psychic predispositions which 
determine the objective ground universally tending to arouse an 
esthetic response and which thus make possible any esthetic ex- 
perience at all. These predispositions are probably as inexplicable 
as life itself, and they are obviously related to characteristics of 
the lower animals. Because (whatever, precisely, they might be) 
the permanent and racial predispositions are presupposed by all 
esthetic experience, they must simply be accepted, like the esthetic 
experience itself, as a presupposition of esthetic inquiry. 

Second, superimposed on the psycho-biotic foundation, there 
are the specifically social factors, the socio-historically evolved, ac- 
cumulated, adapted, and modified predispositions which, in the 
interaction between the individual and the social groups in which 
and through which the individual exists, become incorporated into, 
and thereby co-constitute, the mind of the individual social-his- 
torical human being. It is the group predispositions to which the 
social-historical relativity of esthetic value has reference. It is the 
group predispositions, moreover, which concretize the objective 
ground in general. In respect to creation, therefore, the group pre- 
dispositions condition the concrete specification which the artist 
will give to the objective ground; and in respect to appreciation, 
the group predispositions determine the sort of concrete specifica- 
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tion to which the members of the group will respond esthetically. 
Hence it is that our chief interest lies with the social-subjective 
factors. 

Third, there are the individual factors, the characters of the 
individual human being. These characters may be sterile eccen- 
tricities, incapable of any contribution to culture; they may be 
genuine creative powers; or they may be simply the social factors 
considered as incorporated into the individual mind. This last 
possibility necessitates a further discussion of the individual 
factors in relation to the social factors. While the individual rela- 
tivity of esthetic value does exist in its own right, yet the apparent 
relativity to the individual is not, to any significant degree, a rela- 
tivity merely to the individual. For, in large measure and even in 
general, the individual represents some stratum, layer, current, 
tendency, of social-historical existence. In so far as the individual 
does, then, either symptomize or lead, he possesses more than a 
mere individual significance; and he cannot otherwise possess, 
properly speaking, any significance at all. But, froin the other 
side, the social context depends just as much on the individual as 
the individual on the social context, for the social-historical factors 
are only active in, only exist in, and, indeed, only exist as indi- 
vidual factors. Thus the individual, on the one hand, even if the 
social-historical is something above and beyond any particular in- 
dividual, constitutes the very mode of existence of the social- 
historical. The social-historical factors as such, on the other hand, 
constitute a norm of the individual structures as those structures 
are interrelated within a particular social context. And these nor- 
mal structures, these group predispositions, could hardly become 
incorporated into the structure of any particular individual mind 
without some variation (even if, as in the majority of cases, an 
essentially nonsignificant variation) in consequence of the varia- 
tion in the biotic individuality of all the disparate individuals whose 
minds are co-constituted by the group predispositions. When we 
speak of individual factors, therefore, we refer to a behaviorally 
significant deviation from the contextual norm. 

As we have observed, some particular social subjectivity might 
inhibit any esthetic response to an object in reference to which a 
different subjectivity would allow, or even require, an esthetic 
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response. But, after all, it is with notable rarity that there occurs 
either a total inhibition of a positive response or a substitution of 
a negative for a positive response where a positive response would 
seem indicated. (By using the term “inhibition” we mark as ir- 
relevant any failure of response due to the absence of the object 
or to the inability to understand it.) The influence of the social 
subjectivity in respect to the rejection of an objective ground is, 
by and large, either to create an indifference to that ground or 
else to weaken the response into a quite negligible quantity. In 
such cases one simply makes a selective preferential response to 
other objects than the object in question. That is, out of the class 
of objects determined, by the socio-biotic nature of man as man, 
as in general qualified for the production of an esthetic experience, 
men as group men—thinking, feeling, and willing in terms of 
group predispositions—select those particular objects which best 
conform to these predispositions and to which, therefore, they will 
in actuality respond with an esthetic response. And when the pre- 
dispositions of a certain group do not dispose the attention of the 
typified mind of the group to a given object, that object will not 
appear, to the normal members of the particular group, as pos- 
sessed of a high degree of beauty; yet this fact, it seems clear, 
does not imply that such an object will appear as ugly. Thus the 
contextual relativity of esthetic value is not, in general, a matter 
of beauty against ugliness or of esthetic experience against a re- 
fusal to experience esthetically: partly it is a matter of esthetic 
experience against an indifference to the esthetic quality and form 
of a given object or class of objects, but still more it is a matter of 
the varying degrees of experienced beauty. 

Nevertheless, one might protest that we do not account ade- 
quately for the universal element which, in some sense and in 
general, does seem to characterize the esthetic experience. But our 
theory provides in two ways for any such “universal” element 
that might exist. We have insisted, first, that the esthetic object 
does present, in its characters of form and quality, an objective 
ground of esthetic value. We have insisted, second, that social 
man (whatever the nature of a quite hypothetical nonsocial man) 
does possess a tendency to respond to these characters of form 
and quality in the manner known as esthetic. And these two theses, 
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it seems to us, would suffice to account for whatever element of 
universality one might discover in the esthetic experience. In any 
case, “universality” is only a manner of speech, for not everyone 
does respond esthetically to every esthetic object. If all men pos- 
sessed essentially the same social subjectivity, then, indeed, art 
would become universal. And this possibility is not in principle 
excluded for some remote future time. At present, however, and 
for a future of unforeseeable length, the social subjectivities of 
men do and will differ ; and we must therefore insist, for such time 
as this condition obtains, that the intensity and extensity, as well 
as the very existence, of esthetic value depend on many and dis- 
parate social-historical factors. 
Again, inasmuch as the esthetic quality, like any immediate 
quality, is intrinsically incommunicable, one might inquire after 
the evidence that the felt quality of the esthetic experience does 
in fact vary. And, of course, with esthetic experience as with any 
other form of immediate experience, we must rely on the indirect 
evidence drawn from social behavior and its results. When some 
person declares that he finds a given object only moderately beau- 
tiful, while another person insists that he finds the same object 
surpassingly beautiful, we must accept these statements, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, as reports of divergent ex- 
periences of the object. And behavior of a nonlingual kind often 
supplements the behavior of language. However, the objection is 
slot yet conclusively met, for what of the cases in which a person 
from a remote context (the remoteness being either historical or 
contemporary) appears to have just as intense an experience of 
esthetic value in the presence of a given object as a person native 
to the context of that object? Here, we answer, even if there 
should be no difference in intensity, there must, in any event, be a 
difference in extensity, that is, in the reflected breadth and pro- 
fundity of the felt contextual periphery of the experience. And 
there must also be a reason for the existence, rather than the non- 
existence, of the esthetic value. In regard to the creative experience 
we find direct evidence in the facts of creative work. Though it 
can be imitated, though sometimes it can be reproduced even with 
technical perfection, neither primitive art nor any other art can be 
created with real success in a context essentially different from 
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that to which it is proper. Even in a single tradition, in the por- 
trayal of a single conventionalized object, such as the Buddha, 
the art of one period will show a marked difference in attitude, 
feeling, spirit, from that of another. But if such social-historical 
differences exist in the creative experience, as shown by its mani- 
festations, will they not also exist in the appreciative experience? 
It is the social-historical mind that appreciates no less than it is 
the social-historical mind that creates ; and the merely appreciative 
mind is bound far more closely to the social-historical context than 
is the original and creative mind. We cannot believe, therefore, 
that the appreciative mind could overpass the creative mind by 
any universal freedom from the conditions and determinations of 
a specific time and place and association. 


lil 


Social standards, though derived from the more fundamental 
experiences of associative living, constitute the most explicitly 
important of the social-subjective factors that determine esthetic 
value. A significant discussion of the relationship between a certain 
class of social standards, on the one hand, and esthetic experience 
and esthetic taste, on the other, occurs in the chapter on “Pecuniary 
Standards of Taste” in Thorstein Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure 
Class. Previously we have referred to the statement made there 
that an “inextricable blend” takes place between the social and the 
esthetic in the production of certain esthetic experiences. Never- 
theless, Veblen also remarks that one may declare something to be 
“perfectly lovely” when an esthetic analysis would allow one to 
say only that it is pecuniarily honorific. And here Veblen seems to 
forget about the inextricable blending. For it is hard to believe 
that anyone would normally declare something to be lovely (and 
Veblen is obviously speaking of normal experience) if there did 
not actually exist in the object some ground of esthetic value. And 
if there existed in the object itself not even the slightest such 
ground, then we should say that at least the simulacrum of an 
objective ground entered into the experience by projection from 
the subject. In something that is “perfectly lovely”, therefore (un- 
less the particular commendation, indeed, should prove perfectly 
vacuous), the pecuniary honorificabilitude must itself be inter- 
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fused, within the esthetic experience, with some esthetic character, 
actual or projected, of the object. We must insist on the possible 
subgression of social standards into the esthetic experience—and 
even of such standards as expensiveness and reputability. 

In disagreeing with Veblen, however, we do not contend that 
such social standards as those he mentions must, where they ob- 
tain, enter integrally into the esthetic experience. They may enter, 
or they may not enter; and if they do enter, they may enter in 
various degrees. The relationship between these social standards 
and the esthetic experience should be further clarified by an ex- 
plicit statement of all the principal alternatives. 

First, one may appreciate an object purely with respect to its 
expensiveness or reputability, say, without any esthetic response 
to the objective ground which the object really possesses. Second, 
4 while appreciating the object with respect to its expensiveness or 
: reputability, one may still experience it esthetically without the 
entrance of these particular standards into the actual esthetic ex- 
perience. Or in the third place (and this seems the most common 
alternative) the social standards may subgress into the esthetic ex- 
perience directly, as a part not merely of the general subjectivity 
but of the esthetic subjectivity itself. And when this third alter- 


, native is the case, then, whether the esthetician likes it or not, these 
. standards are themselves esthetic and are themselves integral to 
: = the integral esthetic experience. That is, they are not distinguished, 


within the experience, from the rest of the experience, and they 


' 


e | are therefore integral; while they affect the intensity and either 
o = by expansion contribute to, or by limitation detract from, the 
Oo extensity of the experienced value, and they are therefore esthetic. 
eo Beyond the ironic values that interest Veblen, in any event, 
d stand the more inevitable types of cultural values. And these values, 
d in one social-historical form or another, through and through per- 


id vade all social subjectivities—and hence all esthetic subjectivities 
“h —whatsoever. As to the esthetic relevance of these values, there 
an can be no alternatives. 
m 
n- 


This position leads us to the following conclusion: Because men 
prefer that which they approve, beauty will vary, in general, with 
tly the variation in the approach of any given work of art toward the 
or- perfection of the social standards—that is, the customary, the 
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ethical, the political, the religious standards—of the percipient. 
Since, in other words, beauty involves the social standards of the 
percipient, the perfect portrayal of what one feels to be in itself 
more perfect by the criterion of one’s social standards is, other 
things being equal, more beautiful than the perfect portrayal of 
what, by that same criterion, one feels to be in itself less perfect. 

For it is an empirical fact that, whereas a work of art may be 
exceedingly beautiful in relation to the social-historical context 
in which it arose, yet in relation to other social-historical contexts, 
with different social-historical standards, it may be much less 
beautiful, may have no esthetic value at all, or may even be ugly. 
And who is to say which judgment, if any, is wrong? From a 
given social perspective one could, indeed, criticize the social sub- 
jectivity of another perspective as deficient in regard to percep- 
tiveness, in regard to the quality or the type of its social standards, 
etc. But from the second perspective, in turn, one could make the 
identical criticism of the first perspective. And neither represen- 
tative could actually refute the esthetic experience, the esthetic 
judgment, the esthetic taste, of the other: each could only reject 
the experience, the judgment, the taste, that conflict with his own. 
Rejection, however, is not disproof. 

It follows that one cannot discuss in general whether social 
standards ought to enter or ought not to enter into esthetic ex- 
perience and esthetic judgment. They do enter. And it is only with 
reference to some particular set of contextually derived ideals that 
one can argue for the thesis that social standards ought not to 
enter. Even here, fundamentally, the argument is probably more an 
argument against certain social standards to which one objects 
than an argument (and, of course, an utterly futile argument) 
against the subgression of social standards in general. Moreover, 
we cannot doubt that, to a greater or less extent, perhaps for the 
most part unconsciously, those who uphold the thesis themselves 
apply social standards in the judgment of esthetic value; for into 
their minds, too, as minds of men—and therefore into their ex- 
perience—the norms and the ideals of social groups must enter as 
one of the most decisive factors in the historical matrix. 

Social standards, then, have a constitutive relevance to esthetic 
value through their subgression into the esthetic experience. But 
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they also have a selective relevance through their determination of 
esthetic tastes, for it is (at all events on the more or less conscious 
level) that aspect of the esthetic subjectivity known as taste which 
selects those esthetic objects to which an esthetic response—or to 
which one degree or another of the esthetic response—shall be 
made, or from which an esthetic response shall be withheld, or in 
the presence of which the experience shall be that of an actual 
esthetic disvalue. And we must now consider social standards in 
relation to esthetic taste. 

Here, of course, the chief question is that ancient one: Can 
there be any legitimate disputation about tastes? Our relativization 
of esthetic value to social-historical contexts might seem, at first 
thought, to make any such disputation totally illegitimate. But this, 
we shall now see, is not actually the case. 

As we have shown, disputes about tastes are disputes not, in 
the main, as to whether a given object possesses esthetic value 
but rather as to the nature of the esthetic value that it is admitted 
to possess. In the very fact of a disputation about tastes, therefore, 
some measure of agreement is presupposed, for it is in general 
agreed that the objects under consideration are esthetic objects. 
And in general, after all, disputations about tastes do occur within 
a primary context that rather closely unites the disputants in spite 
oi the differences of secondary context that may somewhat sepa- 
rate them. That is, the disputants commonly partake of the same 
broad culture whatever the differences between the respective cul- 
tural subgroups to which they belong. And even in regard to very 
dissimilar primary contexts of great scope, such as the European 
and the Chinese, our contention as to some measure of esthetic 
agreement would still hold. 

If agreement exists, however, so does that disagreement which 
we have referred to the subjective factors. And we must now go 
further into the interpretation of esthetic disagreement from the 
social-contextual standpoint. Often what appears as a dispute 
about absolute esthetic merit is, in actuality, a dispute about es- 
thetic merit in relation to two different contexts; and this could 
hardly be called a dispute, properly speaking, at all. It is only a 
quarrel. And the appearance even of an esthetic quarrel is, in: the 
end, no more than a superficial appearance; for, in the end, the 
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supposedly esthetic disagreement reduces to an advocacy, however 
implicit, of the habits, modes of thinking and acting, attitudes, 
standards, ideals, world-views, of different social contexts. From 
the divergence in social context results the divergence in esthetic 
taste, and nothing could ever be done about the second without 
some sort of resolution of the first. 

In connection with such contextual divergences disputes about 
tastes are illegitimate, for then they do not proceed with reference 
to that common social-subjective presupposition which alone could 
legitimatize them. When, on the contrary, a dispute occurs within 
a common secondary context and in relation, within that context, 
to common elements, the dispute is legitimate. For here not only 
does there exist the objective ground about which there could be 
no argument not resolvable in principle (since within the common 
context the objective ground is, as objective, the same for all 
disputants) but there also exists a common and accepted standard 
of subjective reference. And not merely within but also across 
secondary contexts, in spite of their social-subjective and there- 
fore esthetic disagreement, one will ordinarily find, as we saw, a 
large measure of agreement that derives from their compresence 
within a common primary context. Across such secondary con- 
texts, disputation about tastes is legitimate in reference to those 
primary social-subjective predispositions which the particular sec- 
ondary contexts happen to share. 

Cross-contextual argument occurs most frequently when the 
contextual difference is relatively slight, for here the broad pre- 
dispositions of the mutual primary context tend to obscure the 
disparity in the more restricted predispositions of the divergent 
secondary contexts, and this obscuring of differences makes it 
easy to assume that the argument pertains to esthetic validity in 
general rather than to specific social subjectivities. The futility of 
arguing across contexts becomes evident to almost anyone, on the 
other hand, when the contextual difference is relatively great, for 
here the divergence in social subjectivities stands out stark and 
plain. But there is also appreciation across great contextual dif- 
ferences. And it is an interesting fact that an appreciation from a 
primary context very remote from the primary context within 
which a given disparity of socio-esthetic subjectivities occurs may 
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have an effect—either from some social cause or for some rela- 
tively pure esthetic reason—within the latter primary context, so 
that the members of one of its secondary contexts may become 
able to penetrate to an objective ground which previously was 
blocked from them by their own secondary subjectivity. 

An important aspect of the problem of tastes concerns the gen- 
eral resistance to the esthetic acceptance of novel works of art. 
Often, certainly, this resistance follows from the origin of an 
artist with a new inspiration in some group of a lower social status 
than the groups with which the dominant critics and patrons of 
ait ‘are associated. And in many cases the new art does represent 
—and may openly express—- social protest against these groups 
of a higher status. But ev»: where no social protest exists, a 
stultified conservatism wili tend to identify any change at all with 
an attack on its own interests. It is when the issues which divided 
the secondary contexts from each other lose their compulsive 
reality or when these issues take on a different form or when the 
protestant artists rise personally to the dominant group or when 
the group represented by these protestant artists itself achieves 
social dominance, that the objective ground in the once-resisted 
works of art becomes more easily recognized and the works them- 
selves are at last accepted into the corpus of socially approved 
works within the larger social context. The acceptance of the erst- 
while subversive art then seems a matter of course, and the 
erstwhile resistance to this art then seems stupid and even in- 
credible. Actually, however, within the original primary context 
the adverse esthetic valuation had a serious social significance; it 
constituted, in the esthetic field, a defence of definite social ideals, 
standards, attitudes. And this adverse valuation can appear stupid 
or incredible only from the standpoint of some very different pri- 
mary context or else of the primary context that has superseded 
the antagonisms within the original primary context which it suc- 
ceeds in an essential continuity. 

What can be done in respect to the cultivation of tastes? For 
social-contextualism, clearly, the problem of intellectual training 
in the more abstract sense is logically subsequent to the problem 
of the inculcation of culture-attitudes. It is only because the cul- 
tural problem is taken, in the main, for granted, that the intel- 
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lectual problem has acquired its predominance in theory. In the 
absence of the same cultural predispositions, then, the educational 
problem is, in the first place, the problem of inculcating them ; and 
only when the same relevant attitudes are already present does 
the educational problem become, in the first place, the problem of 
refining and developing them as tools of analysis. The basic culti- 
vation of tastes concerns those predispositions which pertain to 
the most inclusive context effectively acknowledged by the edu- 
cators themselves—that is, to the pragmatically primary context— 
for the predispositions pertaining to the more limited contexts 
might inhibit that appreciation of beauty which would accord with 
the predispositions of the more inclusive context. If the mind is, 
in essence, an organization of predispositions, it is nevertheless 
possible to alter certain variable (because socially derived) predis- 
positions; it is possible to bring to the esthetic level of the mind 
the more generalized characteristics of the more generalized world- 
view of the larger context and to enforce these characteristics, in- 
stead of the predispositions of some narrower context, as the 
directly selective principles of the socio-esthetic subjectivity. But 
since often the secondary contexts possess peculiar values without 
the possession or preservation of which the primary context would 
remain or become the poorer, this process must not constitute a 
mere negation; it must take the form, rather, of a reduction to 
moments, a sublation. 

The justification for the concept of a more generalized world- 
view inherent in the primary context reveals itself in the contrast 
of any two primary contexts. Such a contrast discloses that within 
any primary context there are general predispositions which per- 
vade or persist beneath the disparate and often conflicting predis- 
positions of its secondary contexts. We must point out, however, 
that the inherence of predispositions in the primary context does 
not:by any means, even for that context, entail the corresponding 
existence of absolute Oughts. To the person who does not wish 
to accept these attitudes, who resolutely prefers, say, the senti- 
mental, the expensive, the bizarre, the revolutionary, the counter- 
revolutionary, whatever the case may be, there is nothing more to 
be said. He can only be left alone—or liquidated. Nevertheless, it 
is difficult to resist the generalized attitudes when accompanied by 
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the proper prestige; for, as we showed earlier, a relative and con- 
textual Ought becomes attached to them precisely through the 
intermediation of that social prestige. 
The problem of education leads inevitably to the question of the 
relationship between esthetics and the political context. In order 
to clarify issues, let us take the national-political context of a 
dictatorship that deliberately attempts to control the esthetic realm 
for the sake of political expediency. Although absolute control of 
art would destroy art, since it would destroy that element of 
spontaneity which is essential to the creative process, certain po- 
litical states do insist on at least the orientation both of art and of 
the appreciation of art to certain social standards and social ideals. 
From outside those political contexts, one might indeed object on 
various grounds to the regulation of art by politics: on the basis 
of one’s own esthetic preferences, one might object to the pro- 
scription of this type of music and the prescription of that; from 
the standpoint of one’s own political ideal of freedom of thought 
and expression, one might censure the refusal of a state to publish, 
to screen, to exhibit, works that do not accord with the tenor of 
official doctrine; because of one’s own ethical beliefs, one might 
abhor the persecution of artists who réject the demands of po- 
litical coordination. Realistically considered, however, all such ob- 
jections are irrelevant to the political context within which the 
dictation occurs. From its own standpoint, a political state has the 
right to dictate methods, styles, contents, attitudes, tastes, because 
it has the power to do so. And education functions, of course, as 
part of the mechanism of dictation, for it is above all through 
education that the state can impose its will in any other than a 
repressive sense. 

Political power, then, is an aspect of the larger context to which 
esthetic activity, esthetic appreciation, and esthetic education, are 
often relativized. Whether or not, that is, one approves of a 
particular organization of political power or of its cultural effects, 
one must recognize the political aspect of the larger context as a 
brute (and sometimes a brutal) fact. If one does disapprove of 
a certain political organization, one may seek to alter or to destroy 
it; and many artists at many periods have exerted themselves 
politically—often, at least in part, because of the attempt of the 
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state to control their art with reference to political ideals which 
they did not and could not share. In so far, however, as they 
oppose a given political context, they place themselves morally 
outside of that context; and not seldom, if they have regard for 
their personal safety, they must place themselves outside of that 
context physically. For, from the standpoint of the political con- 
text in question, any objection to its esthetic activities is not only 
irrelevant but may even be subversive. And the best proof of this 
irrelevance, perhaps, is the fact that the political context actually 
does educate esthetically according to its political ideals, that it 
actually does inculcate those predispositions necessary for the 
esthetic condemnation of what is politically condemned and for 
the esthetic approval of what is politically approved. 

But relativity to a political context is only one of the senses— 
and in the end, it may be, only one of the minor senses—in which 
esthetic value possesses a social-historical relativity. For, in refer- 
ence to mind, any specific organization of political power consti- 
tutes a comparatively extraneous influence as against the pro- 
founder and more pervasive cultural realities. It is these realities, 
the elemental relationships between man and man as socialized 
men, the social group interactions that alone allow men to sustain 
their character as men—it is these realities in and through and as 
a part of which the individual mind itself arises. And it is these 
more basic realities, therefore, which in the long term, their infinite 
potentialities undamming themselves, incontrovertibly affirm to 
the group that in which, for that group, beauty is to found and 
that in which, in that group, beauty is to be created. 

ARTHUR CHILD 

Los ANGELES 
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EW, if any, among presentday continental writers on juris- 

prudence hold a more outstanding place than Gustav Rad- 
bruch.? At a time when at least the apparent and external success 
of any achievement would seem largely to depend upon the width 
and vociferation of advertisement and propaganda, he refused to 
identify himself with any one definite type of jurisprudence; nor 
did he attempt to secure the position of a founder and leader of 
a perhaps academically important school of thought in order that 
it might, with varying excellence, be propagated, interpolated, 
paraphrased, or merely plagiarized by a host of disciples, faithful 
or otherwise. In like manner, he has not striven for preéminence 
through the literary sensationalism of mercilessly attacking all 
legal-philosophical systems of the past and present while pro- 
claiming his own theory of law as the only one, outside of which 
no truly scientific jurisprudence can exist. 

Radbruch’s appeal in the domain of jurisprudence arises from 
the truly classical beauty and aesthetical restraint of his style, and 
from the profound and mature wisdom which permeates the whole 
of his work and which denotes at once a thoroughness of erudition, 
a sincerity of tolerance, a complete comprehension of ultimate 
logical and epistemological difficulties, and, finally, a total absence 
of the slightest intellectual arrogance. The genuine nobility of his 
treatment of the extremely problematical questions of the philo- 
sophy of law is manifest in his almost religious idealism, in the 
avowed importance which he allocates to a deeply rooted faith 
in all that is fine and good, and in his happy confidence—a con- 
fidence which reveals the extent in which Kant is part and parcel 
of his thought—that the ultimate insufficiencies of all purely 

* Gustav Radbruch, born 1878 in Luebeck (Germany) ; Professor of Law 
at the universities of Koenigsberg, Kiel, and Heidelberg, retired in 1933. 
Minister of Justice in the German Federal Government in 1922 and 1926.— 
Of his legal writings the most important philosophically are: Rechts- 
bhilosophie, 3d (and enlarged) edition, Leipzig, 1932 (the 1st and 2d edit. 
appeared under the title Grundsuege der Rechtsphilosophie, in 1914 and 
1922); Einfuehrung in die Rechtswissenschaft, 1st edit. Leipzig, 1910, 7th 
and 8th edit. 1929; “Ueber Religionsphilosophie des Rechts”, in Rad- 
bruch and Tillich, Religionsphilosophie der Kultur, Berlin, 1919 (2d edit. 
1921); Kulturlehre des Sozialismus, 2d edit. Leipzig, 1927; Der Mensch 
im Recht, Leipzig, 10926; “Rechtsidee und Rechtsstoff” in Archiv fuer 


Rechts-und Wirtschaftsphilosophie 17 (Berlin 1923/24) f.; Paul Johann 
Anselm Feuerbach. Ein Juristenleben, Wien, 1934. - 
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logical and theoretical reasoning about the nature of the law can 
be overcome by honest effort and by conscientious work. His 
frank admission of the definite shortcomings of all mere rational- 
izations undoubtedly accounts for the unmistakable undertone of 
quiet resignation which underlies nearly every one of his state- 
ments. Yet this impossibility ever to reach a theoretically complete 
and satisfactory answer to any practical problem—an impossibility 
necessarily accepted—is one toward which he is too wise and 
understanding to bear a grudge. By this very saneness and toler- 
ance of acceptance, Radbruch’s work is not unlike the somewhat 
saddening sunset of a great intellectual tradition, grown somewhat 
tired—the sunset of the great German intellectual tradition in 
1932, the year in which appeared the third and final edition of 
his Rechtsphilosophie. No zealot or prophet, he did not seek to 
address the public at large; he preferred, rather, to speak quietly 
to those few who could and still can converse in the subdued and 
exquisite language of the accomplished thinker. This lack of being 
- “sensational”, this scholarly restraint, explains also why Rad- 
bruch has never become really popular, and why he has been 
more often misunderstood than appreciated. 

Radbruch is the true child of the great Kantian tradition which 
was once intellectual Germany. He himself admits his own in- 
debtedness to such classical “Neo-Kantians” as Wilhelm Windel- 
band and Heinrich Rickert, the two outstanding leaders of the 
so-called “School of Heidelberg” ; and to Emil Lask, that disciple 
of Rickert and Windelband who was perhaps the most gifted 
and promising German philosopher of the twentieth century. The 
very keynote of Radbruch’s philosophy of law remains always 
basically Kantian. His “relativistic” or “agnostic” attitude towards 
the problem of value and towards the ontological question in 
general can be understood only in the light of the essential elements 
of Kant’s philosophy. For it is from Kant, Windelband, Rickert, 
and Lask, that Radbruch derives the basic inspirations which 
molded his philosophy, and which account for the typical features 
of his jurisprudence; and without some comprehension of this 
background, Radbruch’s work must remain to the reader a com- 
‘plete and, at times, odd stranger. 

Radbruch considers legal philosophy, or jurisprudence, as an 
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integral part of general philosophy. Only in connection with a 
universal philosophical system may a theory of law be understood 
in its true and fullest meaning. In conformity with the Kantian 
and Neo-Kantian model, Radbruch distinguishes between value or 
significance, and “lack of value” or “lack of any significance”. He 
goes far beyond the Kantian tradition, however; for he does not 
limit himself to a mere theoretical evaluation of the purely formal- 
istic structure of legal philosophy. His main endeavor is rather 
directed always towards the investigation of the cultural or prac- 
tical significance and meaning of the various contents and aspects 
of law and justice. 

Radbruch speaks of four possible treatments of the law and 
its problems, three of these, treatments being philosophical in 
their nature: (1) the “realistic method”—-though not a philosophi- 
cal method in the strict sense of the term—which, as a treatment 
or “attitude”, betrays a total indifference towards (cultural, moral, 
historical, social, or economic) values; (2) the treatment which 
relates the law to certain definite values or value-ideals, and which, 
as the main topic of what is commonly called “legal science”, deals 
with law as a fact or aspect of a historically given and developed 
civilization; (3) that treatment which consists in the evaluation 
of the law, which considers law as a cultural value or “good”, and 
which constitutes the main topic of what is called “legal phil- 
osophy”; and (4) a treatment of the law and its problems which 
transcends all values, and which is the main topic of a religio- 
philosophical attitude towards human law and justice, as expressed, 
for instance, so magnificently in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Value or truth, in the last analysis, is to Radbruch exclusively 
a spontaneous creation of the human mind, and, therefore, a 
purely subjective criterion by means of which the variety of cer- 
tain historical data may be “ordered”. Truth represents merely 
a methodological judgment rendered with reference to a definite 
value or ideal. Thus truth itself is nothing but a value. And 
because of this value, of this being judged as true or good, because 
of this significance or meaning which we attribute to something 
empirically “given”, this “something” turns into more than a mere 
“given datum”. What was formerly but an “incident” becomes now 
the rational history of human civilization with all its “goods” and 
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“bads”. History or historical civilization becomes a methodic 
science only when its different data are related to some definite 
values. Civilization is to Radbruch not the actual realization of a 
value or values ;? it is rather that historical reality, the significance 
of which, for the philosophical mind, resides in the realization of 
certain definite values. For only the significance and meaning of 
concrete history or human civilization, and not the historical 
actuality as such, are determined by values and Ideas. 

Radbruch asserts again and again that the “gap” between the 
subjectivity of all values and the empirically given reality, that is, 
between the “Ought” and the “Is”, cannot be bridged by logic or 
any other rational method. A value, an “Ought”, can only be 
proved by another value or “Ought”, being, consequently, un- 
demonstrable by empirical science. The subjectivity of all values 
excludes from the beginning their strictly scientific nature; they 
constitute, like all relational norms of human understanding, 
merely a spontaneous “creation” of the human mind. Kant had 
already shown the impossibility of deducing what “ought” to be 
done from what actually is done, or has been done. That some- 
thing is done does not in itself prove its righteousness or that it 
“ought” to be done. Neither does the necessity that something 
“ought” to be done, that a certain act is a “valuable” one, guarantee 
that it ever will be done or that it has been done. Ethical norms, 
“values” or “Oughts” cannot be deduced from empirical facts. 
Thus Radbruch, like Kant in his ethical writings, repudiates all 
forms of Empiricism, Positivism, Pragmatism, Historicism, or 
Evolutionism. Ethical value-concepts and scientific notions of 
empirical facts are instruments of two totally different and mu- 
tually independent methods of human understanding. 

Radbruch believes that faith in the working of values and con- 
scientious striving for a truly practical solution of all these 
problems present the only possible means by which this “irreduci- 
ble antinomy” between value and empirical reality may be over- 
come. We can profess our ideals; we can most fervently believe 
in them, and thus make them the last resort of all our thoughts 
and actions. But it is impossible to prove them scientifically or 
experimentally. Faith and work must substitute where logic and 


? For this would be a thoroughly Hegelian notion. 
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reason fail. Even a conflict between two different values may not 
be solved by science or experience. This is the so-called Relativism 
of Radbruch—the honest denial ti:at the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of an ethical or practical value, of a working hypothesis, of 
any cultural theory, might be decided on the basis of experience. 
Relativism with Radbruch signifies not only the complete refusal 
to apply any strictly scientific method or even psychology to the 
ethical or cultural problem; it also means that all that is called 
“good” deserves this adjective solely because of its being related 
to a certain (subjective) value, which in itself is beyond all scien- 
tific demonstration. In short, values are grounded in a “meta- 
theoretical” sphere. This denial of any logical foundation of 
values, while carrying all the earmarks of agnosticism and 
“nominalism”, or “voluntarism”, contains, however, the most 
emphatic affirmation of the necessity of a positive, active, and 
creative personal attitude towards these undemonstrable values. 
It demands our most fervent belief in values, a belief which is 
more than a mere substitute for our “logical deficiencies”. For 
the lack of any strictly scientific foundation of all practical values 
must be overcome by practice and work which is determined and 
guided by these values. Hence a strictly scientific definition of the 
content of the law, of justice, and of the ultimate purpose of the 
law, is something impossible; what is not impossible, however, is 
unceasing struggle to render our ideals of law and justice more 
workable. Work stands above logic, practice above theory! It is in 
this idea that the best elements of the Platonic-Kantian tradition 
converge in Radbruch, whose Relativism is consequently a far 
cry from the scepticism of Hume. All scientific definition of a value 
is thus replaced by man’s personal attitude towards his values. The 
philosopher cannot decide by mere logic which point of view is 
actually the “better” ; he can, however, by the use of logic indicate 
the possible consequences of each point of view. Man, on the other 
hand, can by his very action or by his practical attiude actually 
take a definite side and adhere to his values by his faith in and 
work for a certain philosophy. 

Radbruch’s philosophical Relativism is not only the result of a 
rather sound understanding of the limitation and function of the 
logical process; it is completely devoid, as well, of all ontological 
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or psychological hypostatizations. Lesser lights have taken offense 
at this attitude which seems to deprive certain people of that 
dogmatic background necessary for any political absolutism.* 

But Radbruch is keenly aware of an even more fundamental 
cause of his theoretical Relativism than the avowed limitation of 
logic and epistemology. The ultimate grounds for his intellectual 
attitude are primarily moral. He believes that logical Relativism— 
and not rational Absolutism—forms the truly philosophical basis 
of a working democracy. For the absolutist or “ontologist” has 
already settled a priori what is “right” or “good” by a supposedly 
absolute understanding of the objective “good”. It is obvious that 
such a position completely excludes the majority point of view in 
such matters and promotes nothing but intolerance, zealotism, and 
fanaticism. Radbruch’s Relativism, based solely on faith and work, 
refuses to identify itself with any particular political, moral, reli- 
gious, or philosophical view. Unlike Plato, Radbruch is, therefore, 
ready to concede the political leadership to the majority. For he 
does not claim to possess a definite scientific criterion of what con- 
stitutes the “highest good” in the social, political, or economic 
life. But if no particular view can be definitely demonstrated as 
being absolutely “right” or “wrong”, then any attitude of omniscient 
self-righteousness, which sees but meanness and stupidity in the 
opposing side, becomes utterly untenable. Logical Relativism, fully 
understood and faithfully practiced, should create an atmosphere 
of mutual respect, an attitude towards others, that is to say, which 
is prompted by one’s own sacred beliefs as well as by one’s respect 
for the beliefs of others. Absoluteness in knowledge demands ab- 
soluteness in action, as well as in all dealings with others; Rel- 
tivism permits a free and tolerant exchange of thought, and, 
therefore, a democratic form of life. 

In spite of his Relativism and relativistic Idealism, Radbruch 
attributes to ideals and Ideas a most powerful practical influence 
over all historical development. In its idealistic nature, legal 
philosophy is but the political, economic, and social struggle, trans- 
posed from actual life into the realm of human thought. The 


* See, among others, Karl Larenz (a disciple of the Neo-Hegelian Julius 


Binder), Rechts- und Staatslehre der Gegenwart, 2d edit. Berlin, 1935, 
p. 75 et seq. 
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actual historical life itself is the greatest of all legal-philosophical 
discussions, of which philosophy is but the beginning, and revolu- 
tion the end. 

Radbruch defines the law—that is, the administration of justice 
as well as the body of authoritative rules underlying judicial de- 
cisions—as a cultural phenomenon which denotes a historical fact, 
related to a definite value or set of values. Law is the work of man; 
its significance—and Radbruch primarily concerns himself with 
the significance of the law—can be comprehended, therefore, only 
within the framework of a “value-relating attitude” or process 
or, in other words, through its “Idea”. Law is, however, more 
than a mere value or ideal; it is one of the real forms in which a 
definite historical civilization manifests itself, and which actually 
molds and shapes every fact in the social world. For any true 
legal philosophy does not project itself, as it were, into a 
“vacuum” ; its real purpose is to realize itself through interpretation 
and reinterpretation of already existing “social facts”, or through 
adding new problems to already existing ones. Thus Radbruch calls 
the concept of law a “cultural concept”, a concept of a definite 
reality whose significance rests in its being related to a certain 
value. This concept of law is, in a certain sense, valid, and has, in 


its “validity”, the significance of being subservient to a definite 


value or ideal. A certain law or legal provision may be “unjust” 
in the opinion of some people; it is, however, always “law”, having 
the prime abstract significance of being “just”, of being sub- 
servient, that is, to a definite value or ideal called abstract “Justice”. 
In other words, law as such is significant through its being related 
to and determined by the abstract “Idea of Law”, which is nothing 
else than the abstract “Jdea of Justice”. The “Idea of Justice” in 
itself constitutes the ultimate legal value, being not deducible 
from any further legal concept or value; it remains always that 
highest principle which grounds all that is commonly called the 
“empirical reality of the law”. It also serves, therefore, as the | 
ultimate criterion of the “law in action”. The “Idea of Law and 
Justice” is only a value, having as such all the characteristics com- 
mon to any intellectual attitude of evaluation; the law itself, on 
the other hand, is a definite reality, related to a certain value. For 
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only through this relationship may the abstract concept of law 
become a “cultural concept”. 

The concept of law is always determined by the “Idea of Law 
and Justice”. Thus the abstract “Idea of Law and Justice” the- 
oretically constitutes what might be called the formal element of 
the law.* This Idea is supposed to “prove” itself on certain 
historically given or developed legal materials, on the different 
particular contents of the “law in action”. Radbruch’s problem 
is, therefore, to define within his legal philosophy the relation of 
pure “form” to “matter”. While admitting the importance of law 
as a means or institution of social, economic, or even moral control, 
he fully realizes that truly decisive social movements throughout 
history are in the last analysis beyond the control or initiating 
power of the law. The legal order only regulates certain manifesta- 
tions of the life of certain individuals, and can thus influence 
only little, and then merely by way of the individual, the greater 
social or economic trends. It has no grasp om the masses and 
their psychology. In their essence, economics and economic laws 
move without troubling much about juristic considerations, while, 
conversely, these economic or social movements are apt to shape 
in a decisive manner the general direction, as well as the par- 
ticular development, of the law, and continually offer new prob- 
lems to be dealt with by the law. Radbruch reaches the con- 
clusion that every working legal system is the product of both 
“form” and “matter”, and that it is in this that the relationship 
between “form” and “matter” in the world of legal thinking con- 
sists; yet he does not deny that either one of these two elements 
may predominate. 

The term “Justice” might be applied to the observance or ad- 
ministration of the law as well as to law itself. In this latter sense, 
“Justice” becomes a definite criterion of the existing law, primarily 
denoting a relationship among men—the relationship of “Equal- 
ity”.5 In order to be “just”, Equality necessarily means equality 


*Radbruch’s “Idea of Law and Justice” has, within his legal philosophy, 
the same “formalistic” or “universalistic” functions which Kant, in his 
Critique of Practical Reason, or Fundamental Elements of Metaphysics of 
Morals, ascribes to his “universal moral law”. 

*In this Radbruch generally follows the statements of Aristotle concern- 
ing the nature of Justice. Nicomachean Ethics, 1129a34; 1130b9, 16, 24, 33; 
1131aI0 f., 12 f. 
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among equals. But the principle of Equality itself does not tell us 
who are equals and who are not; it presupposes, in other words, 
that this has already been settled according to some standards 
which in themselves are not part of the principle of Equality but 
are rather “metalegal” in nature. One the other hand, Equality 
cannot be called an empirical fact; it is essentially an abstraction 
from existing inequalities. Equality is, therefore, possible only if 
we deal with but one single aspect of a certain problem rather than 
with the entire problem as such. Thus Radbruch admits that Justice 
and Equality cannot be the only principle of the law; they con- 
stitute merely its specific principle and, as such, are solely impor- 
tant for the definition of the nature of the law. For, according 
to Radbruch, law is that reality the significance of which is to be 
found primarily in its being subservient to the “Idea of Justice”. 

Since Justice and Equality imply not only an abstraction, but 
also a definite restriction to but one side of a problem, Radbruch 
is forced to introduce into the treatment of the question of “Right 
and Justice” a subsidiary legal concept, namely that of Equity. 
Equity and abstract Equality are, however, not two different legal 
values, but only two different means to achieve that value called 
“Justice”. For Equity is only another “form” of justice. Justice, 
in the sense of abstract Equality, deals with any particular problem 
by applying a general “norm”. Justice in the sense of Equity, how- 
ever, attempts to discover in each particular problem a special, 
irreversible “norm”, applicable solely to that particular problem. 
Thus Equity primarily takes into account the individual merits 
of each single case as well as the particular interests involved in 
this case. Abstract Justice or Equality always generalizes, deduc- 
ing what is considered “just” from a general “norm”, while 
Equity is concerned with the particular nature of features of the 
“situation at hand”, relying rather on intuition than on deduction 
or subsumption.® 

Any conceptual definition of law—that is, of that reality, the 
significance of which is to be found in its being subservient to the 
“Idea of Justice’”—demands that we first establish the kind of 
reality which is supposed to serve the “Idea of Justice”. By keep- 


*The very wording of these statements closely resembles Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics 1137432 f. 
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ing this function of the law in mind, we are able to draw some 
conclusions as to the nature of the law, particularly of the “law 
in action”. The term “just” signifies merely a correct relationship 
between the “Idea of Justice” and the “law in action”, a definition 
which again proves the “relativistic” nature of Radbruch’s philo- 
sophy of law. By interrelating in this manner Justice and the 
“law in action”, Radbruch gains a more concrete definition or 
determination, moreover, of the “Idea of Justice”, as well as some 
additional insight into those very legal materials in relation to 
which the “Idea of Justice” acquires practical meaning. All reality, 
the significance of which is to be found in its being subservient to 
values or Ideas, denotes primarily a command or commands. The 
only reality corresponding to the “Idea of Justice” is the reality of 
the precept, the positivity and normativity of the legal precept. 
Any legal precept, which is but a reality related to the “Idea of 
Justice,” has, like the Idea itself, the various relations among men 
as its object. Thus law acquires not only its “imperative” nature 
but also its social aspect. It is of the very essence of the “Idea of 
Justice” to regulate and order human relations according to the 
principle of abstract Equality. Consequently, the ultimate task of 
all legal precepts consists in bringing about equality in a general 
and generalized sense. Radbruch distinguishes the legal precept 
as being at once positive and normative; it represents a concept 
of a general command, issued in the interest of the social coexist- 
ence of men. This definition of the legal precept follows deduc- 
tively from the abstract “Idea of Justice and Equality”. 
Radbruch’s general concept of law contains a priori several 
legal subconcepts: the statements of facts and of the legal conse- 
quences of a behavior contrary to that demanded by a certain 
legal norm comprise such subconcepts, as do the concepts of 
“right” (law), of “wrong” (non-law), of legal relationship, of 
legal rights or duties, and the like. All these are but aspects or 
“qualities” of the general concept of law;.they are, that is to 
say, necessary instrumentalities of every science of law, and, 
therefore, are not its “products”. These different legal concepts 
are, like the general legal concept, in themselves relational. For 
they denote a definite relationship of the general concept of law 
to certain empirical facts. But since they all spring into existence 
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as well as unfold themselves only in the fulness of the historical 
and social life and its infinite various movements, it is impossible 
completely to schematize either law or the different legal concepts, 
or to reduce them to a few definite legal categories. For only the 
“law in action” can tell us what the different legal concepts actually 
mean, and in just what their true essence consists. Only in its 
interrelation with histosical life can the true significance of the 
law be apprehended, because law, with Radbruch, is primarily 
a functional rather than a categorical concept. 

Radbruch distinguishes between law and morality by emphasiz- 
ing that law is essentially a practical or cultural concept, while 
morality is only a purely theoretical value-concept. We can, how- 
ever, compare the “Idea of Justice” and morality, since both denote 
a value-concept. In like manner we could contrast law and morals, 
for both are cultural concepts—concepts of something existing, 
the meaning of which consists in its being related to a definite 
value. The “Idea of Justice” is realized in and through the actual- 
ity of the law. Likewise morality becomes real in and through the 
actuality of morals. Radbruch refuses to accept the traditional 
distinction of law and morals, which is either based upon the 
supposed “externality” of the law and “internality” of morals or 
is grounded in the assumption that law, as a relational concept, 
is “good” for the social coexistence of men while morals are 
“coo” un themselves. He likewise repudiates the common but 
neve. .aeless erroneous belief that, in the domain of the law, man 
faces man, while, in the realm of morals, man stands face to face 
with himself, with his own conscience, that is to say, or with his 
God. He furthermore points out the erroneousness of the often- 
voiced opinion that morals imply “selfcoercion”, while law always 
cont?'1s a coercion originating with a third person. Neither, 
according to Radbruch, can we differentiate between law and 
morals by simply declaring that morals merely express an “in- 
ternal attitude”, while law concerns itself exclusively with certain 
“external actions”. 

The relation of law to morals cannot simply be stated by re- 
ducing law to an “ethical minimum” or perhaps to an “ethical 
maximum”, For such simplifications of the problem would only 
obscure the irreducible antinomies often existing between law 
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and morals (or moral conscience). Any complete coincidence of 
law and morals is merely contingent. The true connection between 
law and morals is the discovery that morals are the purpose or 
end of all law and, therefore, the ultimate ground of the com- 
pulsory nature of the law. Thus law and justice are in the last 
analysis sanctioned by morals. Only the moral element might be 
called the true compelling force of the law. Legal precepts enunci- 
ate a “Must” but never a morally inescapable “Ought”. We may 
call a legal norm a legal duty only if our own moral conscience 
has made this same norm morally compelling above and beyond 
the mere legal “Must”. The “legal value” is consequently always 
subject to moral evaluation; it thus becomes a “moral value”, 
particularly if it is also made the object of a moral duty, of an 
“Ought”.? But even so the antinomy between law and morals 
essentially remains unsolved. 

Law serves morals primarily by guaranteeing certain personal 
rights, in order to enable man to comply with his moral duties, 
and not by imposing certain obligations and restrictions. Thus a 
“personal right” is, according to Radbruch, nothing but the right 
of every one to do what he considers his moral duty. In this the 
preservation and protection of “individual rights” becomes a 
moral duty, and is identical with the preservation of man’s ffforal 
personality and dignity. Since any coincidence of law and morals 
is merely contingent, law may be called “potential morality”, and, 
consequently, “potential immorality” (summum ius, summa 
injuria). Law can only “usher in” morals; but, since morals are 
exclusively the “result”? of man’s free action and volition, law 
can never enforce or realize morals. The relation of law to morals 
is rich in contradictions and tensions. Law differs from morals 
primarily as the means differs from the end. As a mere means to 
realize certain moral values, such as “Justice”, law “partakes”’, 
philosophically speaking, only in the significance of its ultimate 
purpose or end, morals, being thus completely absorbed by morals, 
without however thereby losing its particular characteristics. 

Law has as its prime object the social coexistence of men. Thus 
“legality” becomes something that is common to all values which 


*“Justice” is in itself a moral value or “moral good”, the achievement of 
which through the application of “just law” constitutes a moral duty. 
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have as their ultimate object the “common good” rather than the 
individual and his personal interests or motives. From this Rad- 
bruch infers that legal norms are in their original meaning not 
merely precepts or “commands” directed to the individual, but 
primarily standards or “patterns” by means of which the co- 
existence as well as the cooperativeness of different individuals 
may be “appraised” or evaluated. Consequently, law is in the first 
place a body of means or “instruments” by which a certain human 
behavior can be “appraised” as to its social significance or impor- 
tance; it is not simply a body of “commands” ordering human 
conduct. But since law, in general, is supposed to bring about a 
definite conduct in certain matters, a conduct which conforms to 
that “desired” by the different norms, these same norms must turn 
into precepts or “commands” (‘‘Musts”’) in order to become effec- 
tive and fulfill their particular task. Thus the ultimate significance 
of any legal norm is that it “ought” to be realized in order that 
it may operate and acquire practical importance. 

Radbruch considers the relation of law (or morals) to what is 
commonly called “custom” as beyond all strictly scientific or sys- 
tematic comprehension. For the only connection between the two 
is a purely historical one. This makes it impossible to coordinate 
custom and such cultural concepts and values as law or morals. 
Law (or morals) and custom remain two incommensurable con- 
cepts, since we are unable to discover a particular value or Idea 
determining a historically developed custom, that is, certain ac- 
cidental, but historically accepted “do’s” and “don’ts”. Custom 
forms, generally speaking, the common and primitive “ancestor” 
of both law and morals. In the advanced stages of historical 
progress, custom becomes totally absorbed by either law or morals, 
or by both.* To deny to custom any social or cultural importance 
would be, however, quite misleading. For, being primarily a time- 
honored tradition, custom as such constitutes a powerful means 
of social control. 

From what we have learned so far, we may gather that the 
abstract “Idea of Justice” forms the specific principle or Idea of 


*The custom of giving alms, for instance, is “absorbed” by the moral 
principle of “Christian charity” on the one hand, and by certain institutions 
of public (legal) charity (welfare) on the other hand. 
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the law. Only through this Idea are we able to develop the concept 


of law. The abstract “Idea of Justice” in no way exhausts, how- 
ever, the full meaning of what is commonly called “right and 
just”, since. it requires merely that, abstractly conceived, equals 
should be treated as equals. It fails, nevertheless, to define equality 
as such, or to tell us how in particular to treat equals. In order 
to gain a more concrete knowledge of what is considered “right 
and just”, we need a further concept or principle, namely that 
of “Purpose”, or better, that of “Justice according to the different 
ends (or interests) involved in, or to be served by, each individual 
case’. That such a concept diametrically opposes the principle of 
abstract Justice and Equality needs no comment. The question of 
the “general Purposefulness” of the law and of the legal order, 
however, does not concern itself primarily with personal ends, mo- 
tives, or interests, which might be back of any legislative act. It 
merely denotes a “transpersonal” notion of a “general Purpose- 
fulness” determining the law, particularly the “administration of 
justice”. 

The ultimate value, the highest purpose, which constitutes the 
final task of the law as well as of the “administration of justice”, 
is the ethical summum bonum. Now it is quite evident that the 
highest “ethical good”, the supreme ethical value, comprises a 
great number of different goods or values, such as truth, beauty, 
justice, or human personality. These different ethical goods can, 
however, not be realized simultaneously. For it is impossible, gen- 
erally speaking, to achieve more than one at the same time. Rad- 
bruch enumerates three basic goods of absolute value and sig- 
nificance which form the foundation of all other ethical or cul- 
tural goods. These three values of absolute significance are: (a) 
Human Personality, (b) Human Solidarity, and (c) Human 
Works, that is, human achievements of lasting cultural or ethical 
significance. In accordance with this triad of basic goods, Rad- 
bruch distinguishes between (a) Personal (or Individual) Values, 
(b) Collective Values, and (c) Work Values.® 

Now Radbruch tells us that something like an “irreducible 
antinomy” exists between these three basic goods or values. For 

*By “work” Radbruch means the culturally important and significant 


human achievements as well as what might be called the “great causes” 
of human civilization and its history, such as the “cause of freedom”. 
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should our philosophy exclusively revolve around the concept of 
“individual (or personal) value”, that is, around the “personal 
dignity of man”, we would place individual interests and individual 
rights above all other interests, and, consequently, “private law” 
above “public law”. ‘Work values’, on the other hand, center 
around an “impersonal objectivity”, around great “transpersonal 
achievements” or ideal “causes”, such as the “cause of freedom”, 
the “‘cause of science”, the “cause of art” (art for art’s sake), and 
the like. It is obvious that such “work values” ignore in their 
“objectivity” all personal interests as well as the individual himself. 
“Collective values”, however, are solely concerned with collective 
or “social” interests and ends at the expense of all individual 
interests or personal rights. At the same time, these “collective 
values” imply a complete denial of all “work values”, maintaining 
that they are themselves the only true and worthy “objective 
causes”. “Collective values” know only of one form of law, the 
“public law”. 

To these three values correspond three basically different philo- 
sophical standpoints or attitudes: (a) the individualistic, (b) the 
“collectivistic”, and (c) the “transpersonal” viewpoint. The “in- 
dividualist” considers all “work values” as well as “collective 
(social) values” as subordinated to the individual interest, making 
thus all “collective values” and “work values” mere instrumen- 
talities of the individual or personal values. His particular slogan 
is “liberty” and “free selfassertion”. From the purely individualis- 
tic standpoint, the legal order is justified only as a means to safe- 
guard individual rights. The “collectivist”, however, regards 
individual values and “work values” as subservient to the 
“collective values”. Morality or civilization is to him a mere in- 
strument of the State and the State power, by means of which 
the “national welfare” is secured. His battlecry rings out, “the 
Nation”, “right or wrong, my country”. The “transpersonalist” 
professes that all individual as well as “collective” or social values 
are serving the “work values”, the “great causes” of the universal 
history of mankind. His slogan is “human civilization and pro- 
gress”. For the individualist, law and State are but a relationship 
between different individuals. To him all legal institutions rest 
upon contract and mutual agreement. The “collectivist” considers 
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law and State an “organism” above the individual person and his 
interests, an “organism”, finally, in which this same individual 
merely “partakes” in the manner in which the part is related to 
the whole. The “transpersonalist”, on the other hand, believes 
that the only possible link joining men or groups of men consists 
in a common endeavor to achieve a common “objective cause” or 
work, such as the “cause of the Church”. 

The abstract “Idea of Justice (or Equality)” proves itself in- 
sufficient in our search for the more specific contents of what is 
called “right and just”. The question concerning the specific con- 
tents of the law, the problem of the equality or inequality of indi- 
viduals or individual interests, and the resulting particular treat- 
ment of each single case, may be fully resolved only by reference 
to the end of the law. Thus the “Idea of Justice” actually contains 
two important elements (namely, the “Idea of Equality” and the 
“Idea of Purposefulness”). But even the concept of purposeful- 
ness or purpose manifests itself as a relative’ concept, being in the 
last analysis always related to and determined by a historically 
given development of the law, philosophy, politics, and economics, 
of a given time and place. This realization of the relativity of the 
purpose or end of the law forces Radbruch to admit that no sound 
and stable legal order could rest on such an unstable foundation, 
particularly if we keep in mind that any legal order is supposed 
to regulate and control certain aspects of human life above all 
mere partisan interests or purposes. In order to give law a truly 
definite and reliable working basis Radbruch introduces, there>~ 
fore, a third concept, the concept of Security and Certainty,’° 
which becomes part of the general “Idea of Law and Justice”, 
and is, therefore, a concept of “right and just law”. 

The terms “certainty” and “security” fully disavow the rela- 
tivistic notions inherent in the concepts of Justice, Equality, and 
Purposefulness. Certainty means “Positivity” in stating what is 
“right and just according to existing and valid legal norms”. This 
statement is to be made by the very authority which posits these 
norms, and which is also capable of enforcing them should the need 
arise. For, should it be impossible to enunciate in a definite and posi- 


* This concept of Certainty and Security also involves such notions as 
unity, identity, and continuity of the “process of law” as well as of the 
“administration of justice”. 
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tive manner the ultimate purpose of the law or to proclaim with 
absolute certainty the true nature of abstract Justice, then it must be 
at least possible to state what law or laws are actually valid as well 
as enforced. The frankly admitted relativity of the end of the law, 
together with the undeniable fact that the concept of Justice is, 
from a practical point of view, never fully above philosophical, 
political, or economic discussion, induces Radbruch to admit that 
the actual existence and the certainty of a definite legal order is of 
greater practical importance in settling any legal problem than all 
philosophizing about the nature and meaning of abstract Justice 
and Purposefulness. Justice is primarily a purely formalistic and 
abstract concept, universal in its application, and as such quite 
often of highly doubtful practical value. On the other hand, the 
very manifestation or realization of the “Idea of Justice” largely 
depends upon the actual workings of a concrete legal order. The 
concept of Security or Certainty, the “Idea of Justice and Equal- 
ity”, and the “Idea of Purposefulness”, while having all the char- 
acteristics of an absolute principle are nevertheless only relative to 
the difference possible political or philosophical standpoints ; and 
this relativity extends also to the relationship existing between 
these three principles. 

It is quite evident that Justice (or Equality), Purposefulness, 
and Certainty (or Security), can never fully be reconciled; for 
it is impossible to reduce them to a single logical calculus. Equality 
contradicts the very notion of purpose. For it is an abstraction and 
always works by means of abstractions and generalizations, while 
“Justice according to particular ends (or interests) involved” 
primarily thrives on inequality and individualization. Furthermore, 
Equality as well as “Justice according to particular ends involved” 
conflicts with the principle of Certainty and Security, since Cer- 
tainty means straight and simple “Positivity” and practicability, 
even at the expense of the Ideal of Justice, or the workings of 
“Justice according to individual ends or interests”.” 


"In this connection Radbruch points out that the requirements of Cer- 
tainty and Security might even obstruct the principle or postulate of the 
“positivity” of the law, for instance where a time-honored custom becomes 
a vital part of the “administration of justice”. In the interest of a truly 
workable certainty of the law such provisions as the “statute of limitation”, 
excluding an otherwise “just claim”, have been instituted, or certain new 
personal rights, such as the “title by prescription”, created in “violation” of 
the principle of the “Positivity” of the law. 
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Any attempt to reconcile the obvious antinomy between abstract 
Justice or Equality, “Justice according to individual ends or in- 
terests”, and positive Certainty and Security, by assigning to each 
of these three principles a particular task in the workings of 
the law, is bound to utter failure. It is not permissible to limit the 
function of Equality to a mere formalistic definition as to whether 
a certain legal precept is in accordance with our abstract notion or 
ideal of “right and just”, or to restrict to “Justice according to 
individual ends” the definition as to whether the specific contents 
of this precept fulfill our expectation of what ought to be. Neither 
can we limit the significance of the principle of Certainty or Se- 
curity so as to indicate whether a legal precept could be called 
“valid” in the sense of positive law and consequently enforceable 
by virtue of its being enacted as an enforceable norm.” For all 
three principles together determine the full and true meaning of 
the law. 

Admittedly, the majority of the various contents of the law and 
of the different provisions of any definite legal order is determined 
—at least according to practical experience—by the principle of 
“Justice according to individual ends or interests”. This principle 
must be modified and restricted, however, by the principle of 
abstract Justice and Equality. For a purely “sociological” handling 
of all the problems of the law would violate the “Idea of Justice 
and Equality” as well as the principle of Certainty and Security. 
On the other hand, a great number of legal precepts are exclu- 
sively dictated by the principles of Equality and Certainty; such 
a precept, for instance, would be the so called “equality before the 
law”. But every legal order contains also a body of provisions 
which are merely the result of a pronounced “drive” for general 
certainty, and which have as such no further purpose than to 
serve the principle of Certainty and Security. Of such a kind, for 
example, is the statute compelling us to drive to the right of the 
road. No sound reason could be imagined why we should not 
drive on the left side, or why we should “discriminate” against the 


“The abstract “Idea of Justice” develops, in its psychological effects, a 
rather idealistic and progressive type of jurist, who might even turn into 
a zealot, while the principle of Certainty and Security produces a "posi- 
tivistic” and conservative, even reactionary type, who, should he ever 


_ become a government official, would be the ideal of every bureaucracy. 
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left, save the demands of general certainty and security. How- 
ever, within the wider scope of the law and of any legal order, the 
question arises whether the precepts of general Security and Cer- 
tainty are always compatible with the principles of abstract Justice 
and “Justice according to individual interests”. 

The aforesaid three principles together dominate the whole 
problem of the law as well as the problem of the “administration 
of justice”. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that something like 
an irreducible antinomy exists between the three. Different times 
and different political, economic, or philosophical systems might 
be inclined to overemphasize one of these principles. But no sys- 
tem ever could or would operate applying just one principle. Rad- 
bruch insists that we are well able to state all these antinomies 
in their full significance; but he denies our ability ever to solve 
them in a completely satisfactory manner. It is a remarkable indi- 
cation of his philosophical serenity not to worry too much about 
this apparent inability of ours, which he considers one of the in- 
escapable shortcomings of all philosophy in general. For, according 
to him, the task of philosophy is not to take the final, practical 
decision in all relevant matters, that is action, out of our hands. 
Philosophy, like all theory, should only make us aware that, in 
whatever we do, we are always facing grave and far reaching 
decisions. It is his practical belief that life as such would be utterly 
futile and insignificant without antinomies. For these antinomies, 
irreducible as far as any theory is concerned, assure to work and 
will-power absolute supremacy over mere philosophical specula- 
tion. Action alone, and not endless theoretical discussion, can cope 
with this highly problematical situation. The final solution of all 
philosophical questions and problems rests with our work and 
practical resolves. 

Any particular legal norm expresses in its concreteness and 
actuality the specific content of a “command”, divorced from the 
historical or psychological process and background of its origin. 
In its functional essence, the norm is always “deontological”. The 
specific content of a concrete norm denotes something that 
“ought” to be done; it denotes, in other words, an “Ought” as well 
as a compulsion. Any ‘pure theory of law’ or any system of pure 
legal ‘Oughts’, such as that of Hans Kelsen, becomes unable, how- 
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ever, not only to cope with the relation of the law (or legal order) 
to other types of “orders”—such as the moral order, the economic 
order—but also to reach any definite conclusion in case of a 
collision between the norms of different orders. 

Now in order to reach any practical and practically valuable 
decision in case of a collision between different norms of different 
“orders”, we have to descend, according to Radbruch, from the 
domain of the “Ought” or “meaning” into the world of the “Is”. 
This marks a definite turning away from the basic principles of 
Kantian “Idealism”, which always operates with the pure and 
infinite “Ought”, and a return to Realism or Positivism.** Rad- 
bruch’s new “‘positivistic” approach states that any legal order may 
be called a truly “valid” order if it is actually able to function and 
operate by its very efficaciousness, and is either generally accepted 
by all those who are “governed” by it or generally and effectively 
enforced by sanctions.** But in order to be really effective, any 
enforcement of the law by applying sanctions must also meet the 
requirements of “general acceptability” by those against whom 
the different norms are enforced.” By using the term “general 
acceptability” and by grounding the “deontological” nature or 
“validity” of the positive law in this “general acceptability”, Rad- 
bruch does not intend to renew the traditional fiction of the so 
called “original compact”. The positivistic “validity” of the law 
rests merely in the general interest which all members of a given 
order have in the actual observance as well as actual enforcement 
of a definite legal order in compliance with the principle of Security 
and Certainty. 

The relativistic trend of Radbruch’s philosophy excludes a priori 

* By “Legal Positivism” we mean that a law or norm is “valid” because 
it has been posited by some one authorized to do so or capable of enforcing 
the law. Thus “Legal Positivism” constitutes a form of “voluntarism” 
which ultimately grounds the “validity” of the law in the fact that it has 
been “willed” by a competent authority. Compare Llewellyn’s “Law is 
everything done with authority”. 

“This would be a “historico-sociological” interpretation or theory of the 
“validity” of a given legal order. This theory usually appears either in 
the form of “acceptance by convention” (Anerkennungstheorie), or in the 
form of “absolute sovereignty” (Machttheorie). 

* Compare Jellinek’s theory of “social-psychological guarantee”. To 
Jellinek Radbruch owes a great debt, as he admits in the introduction to 
the first edition of his Grundzuege der Rechtsphilosophie, Leipzig, 1914. 


Radbruch’s principle of Certainty and Security contains many problems 
which had been pointed out by Jellinek. 
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any cognizable absolute and objective purpose of any legal order. 
Thus it becomes impossible to deduce from such presuppositions 
the objective “validity” of the positive law. To avoid chaos and 
anarchy, the ordering of certain phases of human conduct as well 
as of the coexistence of individuals cannot be left to the personal 
opinion of these same individuals, who can but dissent among 
themselves as to the ultimate purpose of the law. A “transper- 
sonalistic” instance, therefore, has to set up and enforce the law; 
but this is a task which cannot be solved by reason, logic, or 
science alone. It must be solved primarily by determination and 
by the actual and effective power to carry out this determination. 
Since no one can define what absolute Justice is, some one 
must at least definitely state what the positive, actually enforced 
or “valid” law is, and what is “right or just” according to the 
existing law or laws. But by merely stating this we do not 
assert any knowledge of what is “right and just” in an absolute 
sense. It is true that every lawgiver makes a defiaite, usually his 


own, philosophy the basis of a definite positive legal order. But he 


cannot, according to Radbruch’s relativistic point of view, pro- 
claim this his own philosophy as the only and, therefore, absolute 
truth. By enunciating in a positive manner what the enforced law 
actually is, the lawgiver may very well end the struggle of the 
different political parties for political and ideological power. He 
is nevertheless unable to end the battle of philosophical opinions, 
the various discussions, that is, about the nature, the purpose, and 
_ the ultimate grounds, of the “validity” of the law. For it is of the 
very essence of all legal relativism to call on a definite and effective 
“power” which decides on a certain definite philosophy without, 
however, curtailing the freedom of philosophical opinion, 

A positive legal order must be enacted and enforced by a 
“power” which can assert itself by its practice against all other 
forces in order to end the political strife and struggle. Whoever 
is able successfuliy to establish and maintain a definite legal order, 
and thus bring about certainty and security, proves his title to 
“rule” by this legal order. The truly positivistic promise of main- 
taining “peace and order” usually constitutes the first declaration 
that any government issues when coming into power. For only by 
promising certainty and security can a government establish its 
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positivistic legitimacy. A legitimate government is always that 
“institution” which creates and maintains a definite form of “peace 
and order”, i.e., certainty about the law by which it operates as well 
as certainty about the ways in which it administers this law. For 
Certainty and Security form the “basic norm” of positive law and 
of a positivistic legal philosophy. 

Positive law may be considered “valid” not because it can suc- 
cessfully be enforced, but if it can successfully be enforced. For 
only thus can the certainty and the general security of the law be 
guaranteed, The positive “validity” of a definite legal order rests 
upon its certainty and upon the general security which it promotes. 
From a purely practico-realistic or pragmatic point of view, Justice 
(or Equality) constitutes the second most important problem of the 
law, the first one being always “peace and order”. Generally speak- 
ing, it is better to suffer an occasional act of injustice than to suffer 
a permanent state of legal anarchy. 

Radbruch openly admits that the principle of Certainty and 
Security, the program of “peace and order”, cannot be considered 
by legal philosophy as the last resort or foundation of the “‘validity” 
of the law; for, like the abstract “Idea of Justice” or the “Justice 
according to individual ends or interests”, the principle of Cer- 
tainty and Security is only a value. This value, however, might 
even demand or prove the necessity and “validity” of an “unjust” 
legal provision, a provision violating certain individual rights that 
would be “just” according to the principle of abstract Justice. 
Although the positivist prefers the principle of Certainty and 
Security, he does not by any means completely deny the signifi- 
cance of abstract Equality (or Justice) and “Justice according to 
individual ends and interests”. For all three principles are of basic 
importance for the problem of law. But there is no definite way— 
except one’s own conscience—to determine scientifically which of 
the three principles should be given preference. Radbruch believes 
that in most instances the individual conscience is more averse to a 
total disregard of the existing legal order than to an occasional 
sacrifice of one’s personal convictions about the nature of “right 
and justice”. 

To the Courts, which serve the maintenance and administration 
of a definite “enacted” legal order, law is always what has been 
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authoritatively laid down as such, even should this law be con- 
trary to what the different members of the Courts hold as their 
personal conviction. Courts are not to determine what is “ideally 
right and just”, but merely what is “just” according to a definite 
legal order and its various provisions. For even an “unjust” law— 
“unjust” from the standpoint of ideal Justice—has a very definite 
purpose, that of bringing about certainty and security as far as 
human relations are concerned. And by its mere existence and ad- 
ministration the law fulfills this purpose. 

In this connection Radbruch touches the tragic dilemma in 
which the Courts quite often find themselves, and which is but 
the result of the basically antinomistic problems inherent in the 
law. For, in accordance with the principle of Certainty and Se- 
curity, Courts might have to pass sentence on a man whose action 
was prompted by his most sacred conviction of what he considered 
his moral duty. Here the sense of duty demands on the one hand 
that the Courts impose sentence and, if necessary, punishment. On 
the other hand, the sense of duty may have impelled the man facing 
the Court to commit the very offence for which he is about to be 
punished. Moreover, the same sense of duty might again force 
the offender to accept the sentence as “just”, that is, “just” accord- 
ing to the principle of Certainty and Security. For this principle 
insists on preserving the inviolability of a definite (positive) legal 
order. This is the final tragedy as well as the moral greatness of 
Socrates, who realized the “injustice” of any attempt on his part 
to flee from the consequences of his acting according to the dictates 
of his own moral convictions—convictions, however, through 
which he brought on himself the “just” sanctions of a definite 
legal order which he respected as an institution to maintain “peace 
and order”. 


ANTON-HERMANN CHROUST 
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THE ONE AND THE MANY 


OW IS the separation of many individuals compatible with 
communication, communion, community? How can one indi- 
vidual select and interpret some gestures which he sees, or sounds 
which he hears, as significant, meaningful directives, if on the 
other hand these gestures and sounds are given to him only in the 
form of external sense-impressions? How does the individual 
break the barrier of his individuation, be one and not one? And 
how can many be one and not one at the same time? All these ques- 
tions assume the existence of many discrete, separate, distinct 
individuals, and this first assumption renders a ete recogni- 
tion, a shared life, problematical. 

The logical difficulty, the problem, consists in the apparent im- 
possibility to think the idea of a total situation, a unified whole of 
life, without sacrificing the independent, distinct character of indi- 
viduals; and to think the indivisible oneness of one individual 
together with an indefinite plurality of other individuals which 
“together” would break up the real identity of the one. 


I 


From the camp of philosophical empiricism we hear that the 
probiem of the one and the many is no problem; that it is only a 
factitious difficulty of logic, while in experience everything is 
clear and simple. Individuals stipulate their meaning and other 
individuals understand what is stipulated and so they actually form 
a practical community of communication. The difficulty is merely 
verbal; one word cannot be itself and at the same time another 
word, but what words disunite practical experience unites and 
empirical science describes and explains. 

This empirical standpoint presupposes the solution of the ques- 
tion raised. It does not see the problem and therefore is naive in its 
solution. Empirical standpoints are philosophical provincialisms. 

The most successful empirical theory, practically or technically 
speaking, is the science of “physics”. Can it be used to explain the 
communication of the one and the many? If the mechanist dares 
to explain the problem of intercommunication of the one and the 
many, he will either construct the communicating “parts” as if they 
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were particles of a machine, or divide the problem into a series of 
mediating carriers of “stimulus and response” and “conditioned 
reflexes”. But the mechanical unity of a machine is no real unity, 
but only the abstract unity of a design external to its own parts; 
and these parts cease to be individuals, they lose their separate, 
independent uniqueness ; they are mathematical units, quantitative 
and alike, and therefore exchangeable; their position and function 
is prearranged by the mechanical design of the world-machine. But 
if in a mechanism neither individual many nor real oneness exists, 
the problem does not exist. Another method of killing the problem 
is to divide it into a series of single steps. You communicate with 
me. Translated into mechanical language this may be stated as fol- 
lows: There is a stimulus, A, emanating soundwaves, B ; these are 
hitting “my” eardrums, C; the vibration of the eardrums causes 
wavelets of a fluid in the ear, D; they in turn set in motion nerves, 
E; these in turn are transformed into chemical processes in the 
braincells, F; and as a final result I know what you mean, G. 
Now each of these objects in turn is in the same predicament as 
the object of origin A; they all must be transmitted by the same 
process as A. The original problem is multiplied indefinitely. But 
all that this infinite multiplication of objects establishes is the 
restatement of the same problem of the one and the many in each 
step: how can the many objects, each qualitatively distinct from 
the other, nevertheless form one continuous unity of communica- 
tion? Mechanistic thinking presupposes the original problem in 
every step, and apparently hopes that by repeating it a million 
times in minute differences we may forget it. This mechanical 
scheme is so empty of content that it cannot even begin to describe 
actual communication betewen two individuals in their qualitative 
uniqueness. 

Certain recent tendencies in physics are praised for having over- 
come the strict deterministic mechanism of the “classical” physics. 
But apart from the fact that this “classical” mechanics continues to 
be provincially valid for the region it has set out to explain, the 
claim of the “modern” physicists seems to be unfounded. I am not 
an expert and can only state a secondhand impression. It seems to 
me that these recent tendencies have gone farther both in the 
direction of an abstract quantitative system and also in the direc- 
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tion of multiplying the manyness and pluralism of their physical 
contents. On the one hand, physics has tried to eliminate all 
qualitative differences of content and substitute for content a 
purely formal system of exchangeable quantitative units; such a 
system of purely quantitative equations would be absolutely 
static, a symbolic mathematical expression for a perfect and abso- 
lute machine. On the other hand, and this is the complementary 
tendency, the content has been so refined, split into such minute 
differences of energy radiations and energy “waves”, that their 
behavior becomes indeterminable. For our purpose it is irrelevant 
whether you correctly describe a qualitative change in physical 
appearance as vibration of waves or as knots of energy or as 
“energy package”. Our question remains the same: different, quali- 
tatively distinct energy centers form a continuum, communicate 
with each other, are thought to constitute or be constituted by a 
“field” —we recognize in these thin abstractions our original situa- 
tion of many in one, of one in communication with others. In 
recognizing sudden mutations in its atomic structures, “leaps”, 
and indeterminateness, this tendency in physics saves the many at | 
the expense of unity, while the other, the formal tendency, saves 
the idea of systematic unity, understood in terms of mathematical 
equations, at the expense of all living content. They have not elim- 
inated the riddle of the one and the many underlying all empirical 
accounts of physical object-thinking. 

We now turn to some descriptive sciences concerning organisms 
to show how they also do not solve but presuppose the problem. 
Darwin’s biology explains the variation of species by the pressure 
of the environment and the survival of the fittest, by which are 
meant those who could adapt themselves to new environmental 
conditions. The expressions “fittest” and “survival” contain the 
whole question which was to be answered by them. The organisms, 
apparently, had to interpret the environment. There had to be 
communication with another, fraught with all the uncertainty of 
such guesses, adaptations. The species that did not survive paid 
for its error in communication with its extinction. To interpret 
the environment as friendly, hostile, or indifferent, certain sounds 
and sights in it had to be selected as meaning something for the 
direction and possibility of survival in the individual organisms of 
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the species. There had to be reaction as reply to an action on the 
part of the surrounding world, the neighboring other. The hy- 
pothesis explains nothing but merely describes in general the 
situation as presupposing both the independent and sundry or- 
ganisms and the possibility of a common life and a common under- 
standing of a total situation. And again, the usefulness of the 
hypothesis for the purpose of pointing out the organic adaptation 
of polar bears to polar conditions, its empirical correctness, does 
not alter its ontological blindness. The question remains: How 
can many differences, qualitatively sundered, act as if they were 
not sundered but on the contrary conjoined in one total unity of 
understanding and functional interpenetration ? 

Let us finally sample psychology, defined as the science of how 
to understand individual psychical functions. How do I know when 
I say “green” that you will mean the same color as I have in mind? 
If you are colorblind, we may seem to agree and without knowing 
it refer to entirely different sensations. If you say I know that I 
mean the same color as you do, because you can show it to me, 
this is neither ascertaining that I have the correct impression, 
correct from your point of view, nor does this “showing” answer 
the question ; it is a language no less than a verbal sign; in other 
words it presupposes what it wants to establish, namely that there 
is a sameness, a one and the same experience, although there are 
two distinct individuals experiencing. Psychology assumes the pos- 
sibility of communication and interpretation when it interprets and 
communicates its own findings to me; it assumes that there can be 
an identity of life, a oneness of life in all, although this is contra- 
dicted by the many individuals in whom life is exclusively organ- 
ized. You never have experienced life in general; you can only live 
your own life. 

This difficulty has driven some psychologists to the externality 
of behaviorism, which merely states the correspondence of a 
sequence of observations by a third observer—a bear comes trot- 
ting and somebody’s legs begin to move fast—and that, says the 
behaviorist, is all we know about “fear”, which, if true, would 
fill our vocabulary with unnecessary words. Such a standpoint 
ultimately denies psychology altogether and reduces it to a me- 
chanical physicalism, which is already criticized. 
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Other psychologists have tried to understand the unity of 
experiencing life on the principle of finality or purpose. But pur- 
pose is no oversoul determining individualities against their own 
will. A final determinism would eliminate the problem no less 
than a mechanical determinism. I can only say that my purpose 
feels as if it had become the principle of a common life. Harmony 
of many different individual purposes works out one common, 
purposive pattern of unity. This ontological question remains un- 
touched by the empirical fact that purposes may agree in peace 
or disagree in war. Empirical agreement or disagreement of pur- 
poses ontologically poses the same unity of a common situation 
individually shared by all participants. 

We gather some results: The problem of the one and the many 
is an allpervasive, universal problem; empirical sciences are all 
regional, particular; the one and the many therefore is not an 
empirical but an ontological problem; the one and the many char- 
acterize being. The one and the many are presupposed by and 
appear in all kinds of experience; all empirical interpretations of 
facts and purposes are more or less correct or incorrect, more or 
less probable or improbable; the one and the many are present 
in those interpretations regardless of whether such interpretations 
are correct or incorrect empirically; empirical object-thinking 
presupposes ontology as the measure of its fragmentary, inade- 
quate and tentative nature. 


II 


What do we mean when we say that something is ? Objects given 
to sense-perception and subjects preceiving them, scientific propo- 
sitions, laws and actions, works of art, errors, dreams, illusions, 
tragedies, and death, all are; they are something, not nothing. 
They all agree in being. They are one and the same, in being 
something and not nothing. Or to put it negatively: what we mean 
when we say something is cannot be answered by pointing to an 
experience, to something given to my perception or to my object- 
thinking, because my perceiving and thinking is also. Being is 
prior to any bifurcation or multiplication of experiences. The 
many presuppose being as their unity. The problem of the one and 
many is insoluble as long as we ascribe to the many individual 
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entities of experience separate being, if we postulate many beings 
and then ask how they can communicate or cohere. 

We have used the ontological categories of being and unity in 
correlation, which means that it is impossible to state the one 
without the other. As ontological categories they are ultimate, uni- 
versal, you can find no concept more inclusive by which they could 
be defined or thought. As correlative categories they define or sup- 
port one another. Being is unity. Unity is. They interpenetrate. To 
say that something is, is equivalent to saying that it is determined 
by logical oneness, by unity. Only when it is one and the same, 
when it is identical with itself, can it be referred to, meant, as 
being. Whatever is “belongs to” the universe, presupposes the one 
world, by virtue of which we can say that it is at all. Being is 
identical in all that is. There is no gap, discrepancy, disunity in 
being. Being is wholly and continuously one in all its manifesta- 
tions. Negatively, something that would contradict this unity of 
being, something that would disrupt the identity of being, would 
not be at all, would be nothing. But the sophist never dies out. 
He cuts logic from being. He says what is valid logically may not 
be true for the nature of being. He may admit that in formal logic 
the law of identity and noncontradiction operates, but, he holds, 
this does not mean that being itself must conform to the norms 
of this “purely human, formal instrument of handling experi- 
ences”. This distrust directed against thinking has its good right 
in experience itself. Skepticism is true when it says that experi- 
ence can never be adequate. We shall see how this skepticism with 
reference to the possibility of correct experience is ontologically 
well founded. But to cut thinking from being, the medium of truth 
from truth itself, is like separating the expression of a poem from 
the poem itself. To say that being cannot be thought is saying that 
I know that there is such a being although I do not know it. Think- 
ing here points to a true standard, which is being, and at the same 
time says that it does not point to such a standard. The term 
ontology implies the inseparable unity of being and logic. If you 
disrupt this unity you merely succeed in contradicting your own 
statement. You never find being in experience, you find it in unity, 
as identity, and you can know nothing of unity or identity unless 
you think. Parmenides is right when he says that thought and being 
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are one and the same thing. Thought itself is. And as being it is 
this identical one thing. Negatively, if you deny the presence of 
being in thought, you deny thought itself. Thought does not merely 
refer to a being outside of itself, as it always does in experience, 
but thought digs down to the unity of being that lies beneath the 
disruptions of experience and this unity is its own certainty of 
being. 

Another kind of sophistry is the relativistic, pragmatic one. Our 
philosophical systems of the universe are many and conflicting. 
They express the poetic mood, the artistic taste, the practical 
wishes, longings and desires of their human creators. Nowhere is 
the much vaunted unity of being on display. Reality is much too 
complex and baffling a concern for any one unified system ade- 
quately to express. Now all this is perfectly true as far as it goes. 
Philosophical systems are man-made and they do exhibit moods 
and tastes. Your philosophy is what your character is. If you are 
inclined to gloom, melancholy, and distrust, your worldview may 
emphasize the sad and distressing features lending comfort to 
your pessimism ; if you are cheerful, trusting, an energetic worker 
in the vineyard of your Lord, you may find much in your world 
that speaks of successful adaptation, you will find reality malleable 
to your sweet will; if you are inclined to orderliness and neatness, 
you may prefer to stress the laws, types, classes, while on the con- 
trary when you love loose ends and picturesque disorder your 
whole world may tramp around like an adventuring vagabond. 
But, as Plato remarks, such pragmatic universes are wares sold 
cheaply on the marketplace. Because they are practical and manu- 
factured for needs, they are thereby ontologically irrelevant. They 
are all contrasted with the unity of being as merely representing 
partial interests. The fact that you are not “at home’”’ for ontology 
does not mean that you have “dropped out of the universe”, or that 
you do not presuppose it as well as anything else that is something 
and not nothing. The indubitable dubitability of all pragmatic con- 
struction serves to make evident the silent dignity of the one being, 
which proves and maintains itself through and in the breakdown 
of all finite, partial, conflicting worldviews. So much for the One. 

And now for the Many: 

That all being is one cannot be denied, but neither can the 
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existence of the many be eliminated. Many exist, which literally 
means that they “step out” of the unity. The problem of the one 
and the many on the ontological level, then, is the reverse of what 
it appeared to be on the level of experience; there we asked how 
many separate individuals can be in communion, here we ask 
how the one being can nevertheless be many. How is experience 
possible? 

An ontological monism or universalism has always tended to 
deny the reality of individuation. For this standpoint individual 
differences are illusions. Julius Caesar is as ontologically real now 
as he ever was, and whatever will be in the future either will be or 
will not be at all. Our individual perspective from which we call 
something past or future with reference to us is illusory, and 
morally speaking a ridiculous conceit. But this monistic argument 
contains its own refutation. For it assumes the reality of illusion, 
of false perspectives, of impermissible inflations of the ego. It 
further contains this contradiction that an individual thinker denies 
in an individual statement that individuals are. He means to speak 
in behalf of the unity of being, but being itself does not come to 
pronounce itself one and indivisible. If you deny the ontological 
reality of individuation you have to take the mystic path and 
remain silent. If you evaluate finite experience, the many, as 
unreal or illusory, you have posited what you deny. How would 
your absolute ontological unity ever be in a position to produce 
the illusion of what it is not? If such an illusion exists, then indi- 
viduality, the many, exist. 

But the existence of the many can also be proved positively. 
Unity is always the unity of something, not of nothing. To unite 
means to connect, to bring together, to join, at least two different 
instances, which then stand logically connected. And identity 
means that something is identical with itself ; identity is the logical 
form of unity of that one something whose identity it is. Unity 
implies many as its own content, identity implies difference, the 
one is itself and not the other. 

In other words, anything that is, is one and many, unity and 
difference, being and existing. Experience is ontologically justifted, 
in that individuation is logically undeniable. But if empirical indi- 
viduation is undeniable or ontologically necessary, then also error, 
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illusions, practical conceit, and misunderstanding, are undeniable 
and necessary. Where an individual begins and where it ends is 
never certain in experience. The experiential many are fuzzy; 
they have overlapping fringes and unknown backgrounds and 
recesses, which make their appearance flicker and float. Individual 
differentiation as well as empirical “unity” is arbitrary; it is what 
you take together and call a one. William James is an expert in 
describing this ontological character of experience: “reality may 
exist in distributive form, in the shape not of all but of a set of 
eaches, just as it seems to” (Pluralistic Universe 129). If you 
prove the many as necessary, then you also prove the existence of 
untruth as necessary. Untruth belongs to and characterizes being 
as experience. All errors are necessities involved in our individual 
perspectives. 

Everything is one and many. This “and” is a clumsy linguistic 
expression for the dialectical unity of these opposites. Unity is 
nothing by itself. If you take unity apart and think it as if it were 
something by itself, you have isolated it, you think it as if it were 
an object over against you, as if it were one definite form among 
others, one of many forms. Unity is wholly and completely unity 
of the many, which are its differentiations or expressions. The 
universe, to put it more figuratively, is completely and wholly 
present in each and every of its different manifestations and is 
nothing apart or outside or separate from them. The One is the 
Many. Unity remains itself in its own other, just as you remain 
yourself in your own past and present and future actions, just as 
you remain one and indivisible in your own many functions and 
conflicting interests. The many, likewise, are nothing in themselves. 
If you try to think the many apart from their being many “of” 
and “in” the one wold, of which they are many manifestations, 
they vanish. For many individual differences unrelated, uncom- 
municated, separated, can neither know nor act nor touch each 
other in any way. The many would not be many of a one, but many 
as separate eaches ; even this is saying too much, however, because 
separation still presupposes unity. You would end in an absolutely 
and completely separated “one”. If you think many you think many 
together, you think them linked, aspects of a total situation. You 
can break down or analyse only what belongs together; you can 
synthesize only when you have differences; you distinguish or 
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differentiate within a whole; you unite or unify different experi- 
ences or you unite nothing. Thinking presents or expresses being 
and therefore always identifies and distinguishes; both functions 
are inseparable aspects of one and the same thinking. Ontologically 
our solution of the problem of the one and the many consists in 
clarifying their dialectical unity as a unity of opposites in which 
each side is at the time its own other. The one being is the many; 
the many existent individuals all are. Unity is in and through 
individuation ; the individuated manyfold expresses what the one 
being is. The unity of being differentiates itself within itself but 
remains one and the same in its own selfdifferentiation. 


Ill 


In experience the one being appears to many existential ob- 
servers ; experience is the external, nonexistential aspect or image 
the many offer to each other ; experience is necessarily and always 
fragmentary, lopsided, crosseyed, absurd, grotesque, erroneous. I 
experience you, never in your own existentiality, but only as you 
appear to me in terms in my sensuous, emotive and practical reac- 
tion to you. Our experience is always and inevitably erroneous, not 
so that we have a part of true or normal experience and besides 
that a part that is erroneous, but in such a way that there is no 
experience that is not tainted with the experiencer’s provincial 
position in the universe. We do not commit errors but we experi- 
ence erroneously. We know that we exist in truth because we also 
know that we experience wrongly. 

We are able to correct our nonexistential image of experience, 
and by that I do not mean the corrections of empirical sciences 
which correct nothing but the accuracy of technical and practical 
calculations. This kind of correction is always like the correction of 
my eyesight by putting lenses on my nose, after which correction 
I can indulge in the grotesque errors of identifying that which I 
see of the world with its own being-so even more than before 
when my shortsightedness at least made me a little more critical 
against identifying my view of other beings with their own exist- 
ence. By correcting experience we mean to think it in accord with 
our ontological unity of opposites, to think it as the many in the 
one, or to understand the many as modifications or symbolic ex- 
pressions of the One. If we do this we may be able to make experi- 
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ence to a certain limited extent lucid or transparent. We can under- 
stand at least why the image of experience is necessarily so gro- 
tesque and develop some humor about a situation from which 
there is no experiential or practical escape. 

We should learn to cultivate a sense for the unity of being in 
all experiences. We all make the same mistake of distinguishing 
too strongly. We lay our hands on phenomena like cosmic robbers, 
heavy hands, clumsy hands. If our assumption of the absolute onto- 
logical unity is true, and we have found our attempts at doubting 
or destroying the principle to be in vain, then we should know that 
there is nothing that could be opposed to being. Being has no 
object against which it could act. Our experiential conflicts and 
collisions do not tear being apart, but being is in them, through 
them, is equally in all parties. Being is whole and indivisible in all 
it does, in all of its many, individual selfdifferentiations or modi- 
fications. It always wills what it is; it always is what it wills. 
What is possible in being is what it actualizes; what it makes 
actual is what it is capable of being. From the point of view of the 
universe actuality and possibility are identical, while from the point 
of view of our experience what may be or should be never coincides 
with what experientially is. The pining for absolute and yet 
unrealizable ideals is an unavoidable moral delusion of a practical 
experience. We saw that the unity of being is the unity of its 
very own individuation. Applied as corrective to our experience, 
this means that there is an absolute and complete solidarity of 
being in all existences; the more we orient ourselves in this soli- 
darity, the more we rise from the unfreedom, the provincialism, 
the prejudice and superstition, that go together with the experi- 
ential outlook; experience always depends on the other and is 
oriented by what opposes its own way. Freedom is identical with 
being yourself, is identical with selfrealization as universal, ra- 
tional being. The most fundamental ethical law, that you should 
treat others as human beings, as ends in themselves, as members 
of an absolute and ideal community of beings, is precisely an 
expression of the ontological foundation of all the many in the 
One. This first correction of experience, then, does away with 
false empirical unities or fixations in seeing in or through them 
the true or ontological unity. The second correction will overcome 
a false sense of distance between the many ones in experience. 
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We have seen that unity is unity entirely in and through its 
own other, it is unity which is nowhere except in the absolute many 
of its individuation. There is nothing that is not individually dis- 
tinct from all other “points”, and since at the same time being is 
one there are no gaps or discontinuities between all the many. We 
live in a dense functional continuity of life, all qualitative differ- 
ences cohering in their one being. Or, being is through the con- 
stant and fluid action-reaction of its infinite selfmodification. Or 
simply, being is alive; nothing that is, is dead. What were ‘dead’ 
would be something without qualitative active-reactive function- 
ality, something out of touch or communication with the rest of 
being, something that could be exchanged without this making 
any difference, something, in other words, unthinkable and un- 
communicable. Passivity is still some sort of activity and reactivity. 
When we distinguish between what is dead and what is alive in 
our perceptions, which are functional reactions to other centers of 
functionality or activity, we do not classify being, but merely 
express an experiential prejudice. What we call dead are indi- 
viduated centers of functionality, whose kind of life we do not 
understand as such and are therefore satisfied to treat them as 
if their differences could all be lumped into a dead heap of 
“physical objects”. 

Further, if the One is only in the reactivity of the many among 
themselves, being is never static and cannot be stabilized. The life 
of being is like the life in a work of art, in a symphony, a poem, 
a dance, in which the figures and movements are all expressive of 
the one unity of the work, while they seem to appear and vanish on 
the stage of consciousness. The second correction, then, from the 
point of view of the ontological many, is to see through the frantic 
effort of experience to substitute static “objects” for the fluid dance 
of living reality. 

The most powerful experiential science, which is the stabilizer 
par excellence, is mathematics. It is necessary, therefore, to show 
the difference between the ontological one and the mathematical 
number one, the ontological many and the mathematical many ones. 
The mathematical number one is an abstract, formal symbol for 
any experiential unit of measurement, such as stretches of space, 
durations of time, measure-units of force or weight. Such units 
are never that which we have discussed as logical unity or identity. 
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Mathematically there are many number ones, which can be 
counted together ; logically the number one is an identical concept ; 
logically there is only one number one; no matter how many times 
the mathematician may repeat his one, logically he always manipu- 
lates one and the same number one. It is, therefore, just as impos- 
sible to count logically, as it is to think mathematically. Mathe- 
matics does not think but it measures, counts, calculates. It is a 
science of space—time-measurements unencumbered by empirical 
contents. We need not point out the techincal usefulness of mathe- 
matical analyses in the manipulation of experience. But this suc- 
cess in fixing experiential aspects in rigid equations of quantita- 
tive units is metaphysically a great danger. Mathematical science 
may make us reality-blind. It may become the protagonist for an 
abstract and selfish technical intellect, which imposes its laws 
dictatorially and then resents any change. And as the logical one 
is not the mathematical number one, so is the logical many not the 
mathematical many ; the mathematical many are aggregates of the 
many ones which are all alike, while the logical many are the 
dialectical other of the one, are its own manyfold content. 

To understand individuality is to understand how it expresses _ 
the unity of being in its own manner, how the unity of being is 
present in this peculiar, unique modification of itself. To misunder- 
stand individuality is to press it into an abstract scheme or classi- 
fication which would leave out its own qualitative character. Our 
scheme of history as “ancient”, “medieval” and “modern” is a 
good illustration of a meaningless experiential superimposition. 

If we keep both poles of the dialectical unity together, experi- 
ence appears as a transparent symbol of being. If the One is only 
in its own Many, and if the Many are in constant differentiation 
and conflict with reference to one another, then being persists as 
one precisely through the struggle and perennial conflict of its 
members. To exist means to exist in differentiation and in com- 
munication with the whole qualitative and living context and con- 
tinuum of all existence. There is no existence living indifferently. 
There is no eternal peace in reality. The unity of being establishes 
itself constantly through the active-reactive differentiation of all its 
individuation, just as the unity of a personality establishes itself 
in the constant reactivity to its environment and through the self- 
differentiation of conflicting essential interests within itself. 
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Thus the practical, active, forwardlooking, moral efforts of 
individuals to establish, to bring about, to impose, and manufac- 
ture an experiential unity are at once necessary and perennially 
futile. Unity is; it does not have to be established by us. On the 
other hand, it is equally necessary that existent individuals give 
testimony to the truth of being, to symbolize unity in plans and 
programs of their action. The ontological unity of being always 
restores itself through the practical programs of unions now. Prac- 
tical unity of will is unity in becoming; ontological unity of being 
is present unity in philosophical contemplation, the guide for all 
impartial objectivity. But we may find experience transparent not 
only in history, but also in natural sciences, although there our 
understanding is still farther removed from existential being. The 
families and classes of biological sciences, the constancy of chemi- 
cal elements and the mathematical system of energy-transforma- 
tions seem to point towards the pole of logical unity, while the 
actual processes of chemical reactivity, of biological associations, 
adaptations, symbioses, seem to point to the activity and func- 
tionality of a constantly struggling life. 


IV 


We said that the one being appears in the experience of many 
existential observers; this experience becomes transparent if its 
images are not taken seriously but philosophically corrected. We 
live in a qualitative continuum of life, in a constant unique self- 
differentiation of being which we help to express by our own 
existence in it. But if we refuse to correct the image of experi- 
ence, if we take it seriously, if we ascribe a false metaphysical 
reality-value to it, experience becomes opaque and the possibility 
of an understandable communication between the one and the 
many is broken. Absurdity triumphs. 

Experience is always the image or aspect of things given to each 
individual center of reactivity. I do not say individual human 
observer, because experience is not limited to human or conscious 
agents. This would be a human provincialism. 

What is given to me (if I take myself as an example of any 
experiencing agent) is always given in the form of a more or 
less removed, more or less sharply focussed selection; it is always 
given in terms of my sense-reactions, and this in turn means that 
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the other is given as strange to myself, as not-I. Experience gives 
an arbitrary, private world-aspect in the form of alienation. If I 
take this view seriously, if I. confuse this idiosyncrasy with reality, 
if I say that what I experience is what it is in itself, I am mad. 
Insanity in all forms and degrees is the fallacy of confusing experi- 
ence with existential being, which implies that we are all more or 
less insane all the time. 

If I ascribe ontologic reality to my fuzzy and confused and arbi- 
trary experiential selections I have erected a barrier which 
makes communication impossible. The world is split into over- 
lapping but nevertheless incompatible projections. I ascribe to 
the relation between various other individuals the same character 
of external relations that I have established for myself. In that case 
I suppose that the relation between a second and a third person is 
such as I perceive it in my own terms as an outsider and a third 
observer. 

If you identify reality with “dead” or physical nature, that is 
with experience in terms of my sense-reactions falsely trans- 
formed into object qualities, and if you further think these dead 
objects in external relations to each other, that is, in relations that 
are not relating, you are a materialist, or physicalist. Materialism 
is the uncritical use of everything else for the exclusive benefit of 
the observer regardless of any other individuality. Materialism 
eliminates both the genuine many, individuation, as well as unity, 
genuine communication. It cannot understand individuation, 
neither out of itself nor in unity. If it could be consistent, which it 
cannot be, it would have to eliminate itself, because it cannot find 
its own standpoint among its own dead world. Used critically, 
philosophically, materialism expresses the meaninglessness of ex- 
ternal experience as such; and since it is impossible to experience 
anything except as external other from the point of view of one 
of the many, it follows that you may treat all appearance as if it 
were given in this form of alienation, provided you remember the 
fictitious and provisional character of the whole standpoint. The 
trouble is that we are so accustomed to the absurdity of our ex- 
perience that we do not notice it. 

The usual classification of empirical sciences into sciences deal- 
ing with physical objects, with organisms, and with personal-social 
objects, corresponds to habits of our human perception. But the 
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border lines between these so-called realms of nature are empirical- 
ly uncertain. Critically understood they are practical divisions of 
our experience, but ontologically they must be rejected; being 
cannot be cut into three discontinuous pieces. They are regional 
descriptions; they are not valid for all of experience. It is im- 
possible to ascribe personal character to animals, plants, and 
atoms, because empirically they are never given or experienced 
that way; it is equally impossible to reduce the conscious cultural 
life of man to unconscious biological expressions of races or to 
comprehend the state and history of man in terms of biological 
figures of speech, such as Spengler uses when he talks of biological 
youth, maturity and old age to comprehend historical cultures. Be- 
cause these theories are regional, they are thereby invalidated for 
the comprehension of experience as a coherent whole. In ontologi- 
cal reality this threefold division does not correspond to three 
realms of nature; it simply expresses degrees of communication, 
of understanding of the other from the point of view of my own 
kind of functionality. If my communication is entirely reduced to 
external contact, I call this communicant dead or physical, in which 
case I am reduced to a mere noticing or external observation of its 
appearance to me; if I understand it as functioning out of itself, 
but as exhibiting a kind of life foreign to my own, I call the com- 
municant organic ; while if I understand the other as sharing a life 
similar to my own I talk of personal experience. 

Scientific experience, considered from its formal, logical struc- 
ture, usually measures appearances or calculates effects. As exact, 
mathematical science it points toward the one but loses the many ; 
as history it points towards the many, but loses the systematic 
form. Characteristic of all scientific experience, whether con- 
cerned with historical individual concepts, or with descriptive 
types or classes, or with rational elements and exact quantitative 
laws, is the dualism, the discrepancy between form and content, 
between the scientific formula in the book and the living event of 
life itself. Dogmatic scientism always contradicts itself. It con- 
fuses true being with the regional object-image of experience, but 
nevertheless endeavors to correct this true being to make it ‘truer’ 
—instead of challenging the fundamental truth of its account of 
being and existence. 

Gustav E, MuELLER 
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DISCUSSION 
“THE PHILOSOPHY OF G. E. MOORE” 


HE VOLUME on G. E. Moore? has perhaps attained more fully - 
than any previous volumes in The Library of Living Philoso- 
phers the commendable objectives set by the editor. We have here a 
rather definitive review of all the main issues with which Moore’s 
philosophy has been concerned. This was possible in his case because 
2 his writings were comparatively small in quantity and narrow in 
| range. Combined with this happy circumstance is Moore’s own tem- 
| perament. We find in his “Reply to My Critics” a most extraordinary 
desire to understand his critics and to give their criticisms due weight. 
In fact, his effort in this direction is, if anything, too great, and the 
casual reader might easily be misled by Moore’s caution and avowed 
humility into supposing that he is more impressed with the possibility 
of the correctness of his opponents’ views than he actually is. But 
no one can deny that he has honestly tried to be fair to the arguments 
his critics direct against him. Furthermore we find, in Moore’s Reply 
as well as in his autobiographical remarks, a most striking objec- 
tivity regarding his philosophy and its development. Here again we 
must not be taken in by Moore’s stylistic excesses, as when he says 
he does not know what on earth he meant by saying so and so. 
Nevertheless it is evident that he makes a very real effort to act as 
judge as well as defendant in his own case (to use Mr. Schilpp’s 
metaphor). 
It is to be greatly regretted that circumstances did not permit 
Miss Stebbing’s carrying out her original intention of showing in 
detail the influence of Moore and Russell upon each other. We have it 
in Moore’s own words that “it was mainly owing to his [Russell’s] 
advice and encouragement that I began to study philosophy” (13), 
and “I certainly have been more influenced by him [Russell] than by 
any other single philosopher” (16). However, Moore did not derive 
his impetus to realism (though he did that to philosophy) from Rus- 
sell. This impetus came, he leads us to believe, from his critical read- 
| ing of Bradley’s Logic, in 1897-8, which was “the beginning of a 
breakaway from belief in Bradley’s philosophy, of which, up till 
) then, both Russell and I had, following McTaggart, been enthusiastic 
admirers” (22). 
Moore speaks most candidly of the influence upon him of various 
Cambridge philosophers: of Sidgwick, whose personality was un- 
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attractive and whose lectures were dull; of Ward, whose thinking 
was apt to be confused; of McTaggart, who took immense pains to 
be clear. But the most revealing statement concerning the influence 
of other philosophers is a general one: “J do not think that the 
world or the sciences would ever have suggested to me any philo- 
sophical problems. What has suggested philosophical problems to me 
is things which other philosophers have said about the world or the 
sciences” (14). 

At the beginning of his Reply, Moore says, quite justifiably, that 
the critical essays in the volume (nineteen in all) fall naturally into 
three groups, according as they deal primarily with questions of 
ethics, of sense-perception, and of philosophic method. He conse- 
quently organizes his own Reply under these three heads. But 
despite the simplification this allows, the reviewer’s task is Gar- 
gantuan in view of the variety of points of view expressed by Moore’s 
critics. So, to give some sense of the whole without going to inordinate 
length, I shall adopt the expedient of selecting certain leading themes 
of criticism, appearing as variations in several essays, and organized 
under the three main heads mentioned above. I must however warn 
the reader that this method of review may suggest a greater unanimity 
amongst the essayists than is to be found. 

The theme I choose in the case of ethics is Moore’s antinaturalism. 
This antinaturalism appears in the Principia Ethica in the form of an 
insistence that ‘good’ is the name of a simple, non-natural quality. 
It appears in the Ethics as an acute criticism of ethical relativism. 
Mr. Stevenson attempts to show that in its latter form it is not 
decisive, that is, that Moore’s criticism of relativism is not unan- 
swerable. This criticism was to the effect that if ‘a is right’ simply 
means that I (the person asserting it) approve of a, then it becomes 
impossible to make sense of disagreements over propositions of this 
form. Mr. Stevenson’s contention is that such disagreements may be 
construed not as cognitive (i.e., over the truth or falsity of a proposi- 
tion) but as attitudinal. When A asserts ‘a is right’, and B asserts 
‘a is not right’, there is no cognitive contradiction (for ‘right’ in the 
first case means that A approves, in the second that B approves), but 
there is a real disagreement since their attitudes are opposed and at 
least one is trying to convert the other. Moore admits that such a view 
as to ‘right’ is tenable and even that, compared with his former view, 
“I simply do not know whether I am more strongly inclined to take 
the one [view] than to take the other” (545). Yet he does find a reason 
favorable to his former view: it seems as if men were making cogni- 
tively incompatible statements when one asserts ‘a is right’ and an- 
other ‘a is not right’. 

In the Principia Moore had been able to confute the “naturalistic 
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fallacy” on the ground that good is an indefinable, simple, non-natural, 
intrinsic quality (and therefore not identical with any natural property 


_ or set of such). Mr. Frankena points out that this method of refuting 


naturalism has a grave defect: it implies that statements of obligation 
can be related to statements of good synthetically only (for obliga- 
tion is a complex concept). That is, this refutation of naturalism 
should logically denude ‘good’ of normative significance. To this 
Moore answers that he was mistaken in Principia in supposing that 
“the assertion ‘I am morally bound to perform this action’ is identical 
with the assertion ‘this action will produce the greatest possible 
amount of good in the Universe’” (566), yet that “it may quite well 
be true both that the connection is only ‘synthetic’ and also that 
nevertheless a statement about obligation follows from the very nature 
of a statement about intrinsic value” (575). Intrinsic value is an 
“ought-implying property”; and although there are many natural 
intrinsic properties that are ought-implying, intrinsic value or good 
is not one of these, since it is entailed (synthetically) by each of them. 

Broad adds a phrase to our theme (the criticism of Moore’s anti- 
naturalism) by pointing out that Moore did not give a tenable 
explanation of what he meant by saying that good is a non-natural 
property. To this Moore agrees: he agrees that he has been confused 
in his attempts to distinguish non-natural from natural intrinsic 


‘properties. However, one of the things he meant, and one which he 


now thinks may be true, is that “an intrinsic property, e.g., the sense 
of ‘good’ with which we are concerned, is not ‘natural’ if, in ascribing 
it to a natural object you are not ... describing that object to any 
extent at all” (591). Moore admits however that even in this tentative 
clarification he is not able to specify what he means by ‘describe’. It 
seems clear nevertheless that he is favorably inclined to the view 
that ‘good’ is a non-descriptive term, as well as that it is non-normative, 
but that it synthetically yet necessarily entails normative terms. 

Turning to sense-perception, the theme I should like to bring out 
is this: When Moore raises issues as to the existence of physical 
things and the relations of sense-data to physical things, are the ques- 
tions empirical (answerable by specific observations) or philosophic 
(questions of systematic interpretation) ? 

Mr. Bouwsma analyses the directions Moore gives (in “A Defense 
of Common Sense”) for picking out a sense-datum. He finds they 
are rather extraordinary, for they do not specify any differentiae for 
that which is to be picked out as contrasted with that which remains 
in the original field within which selection was to occur. It would seem 
that the criterion for our selection is simply an unresolvable doubt— 
the doubt whether the thing selected is part of the surface of (in his 
illustration) my hand. Now the trouble with such a criterion is that 
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it is not sufficiently specific to give us an unambiguous basis for 
selection (as would be the doubt whether what I see is part of a 
glove or part of the surface of my hand). Mr. Mace, starting from 
this same passage, arrives at a different conclusion. To say that I 
doubt whether something is part of the surface of my hand is simply 
to question whether certain further, unobserved, conditions are present 
(e.g., my hand has another side) ; i.e., for Mr. Mace the doubt would 
seem to be one which can be settled by (a sufficient number of) specific 
observations. 

Now Moore’s reply seems definitely to favor Mr. Bouwsma’s view. 
He definitely says: “my doubt is a philosophic doubt, and, like other 
philosophic doubts, certainly cannot be set at rest by any empirical 
observations” (637). He admits that his directions for picking out 
a sense-datum were not at all clear, and he attempts to clarify them. 
A sense-datum is something “directly seen”, whereas a physical thing 
is “seen”, But when we consider his definition of ‘directly seen’ we 
have misgivings. He resorts to pointing out specific instances: Look 
at a bright light then close your eyes; the after-image you experience 
will be something directly seen. This certainly looks as though he 
were trying to make an empirical distinction, and thus that his prob- 
lem (whether opaque objects we see are ever in part directly seen) 
is an empirical problem. 

Mr. Murphy finds the question, “Is this sense-datum part of the 
surface of my hand?”, improper on somewhat different grounds. It 
suggests a confusion of two levels of knowledge: common sense and 
epistemological analysis. Sense-data and problems relating to them 
belong only to the latter. Rut if so, there should be no doubt on the 
commonsense level as to what is known in general (though there may 
be as to particular objects) nor as to how it is to be analysed. 
Suspicion is not to be cast on the (relative) certainties of common 
sense, whose basis is empirical, by the higher-level subtilties of 
epistemological analysis (which, as I gather, is not empirical, at least 
in the same direct way). 

Mr. Marhenke finds that the doubt as to the identity of sense-data 
and parts of physical things turns on the question whether physical 
things have intrinsic (t.e., non-relative) spatial properties, If they 
have, then some of their appearances (i.e., some sense-data) are non- 
identical with them (for the appearances differ for different ob- 
servers). Mr. Marhenke suggests that all the geometrical properties 
of physical things are extrinsic (i.¢., relative), and that therefore it is 
possible to maintain the identity of sense-data and parts of surfaces of 
physical things. To this Moore replies that Mr. Marhenke’s argument 
presupposes but does not establish that the geometrical properties of 
sense-data are extrinsic. Moore does not, however, challenge Mr. 
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Marhenke’s account of his (Moore’s) doubt as to the identity of 
sense-data and parts of the surfaces of physical things. And this 
account would make the doubt genuinely philosophical, in the sense 
of being an issue of systematic interpretation, not of empirical pre- 
diction. 

Although Moore discusses their essays under the heading, “Philo- 
sophic Method”, I think that Mr. Wisdom, Mr. Lazerowitz, and Miss 
Ambrose, raise an issue that may properly be considered a variation 
on our present theme. They point out that the skeptic, who doubts the 
existence of physical things, is not unaware of his own two hands, 
that therefore Moore’s proof (in “Proof of an External World’) of 
‘There are external things’ from ‘Here’s one hand and here’s another’ 
is beside the mark. Mr. Lazerowitz and Miss Ambrose suggest that the 
skeptic is simply proposing a change in our ordinary language, viz., 
that we delete thing-words, and hence that Moore’s proof is quite in- 
appropriate (save as an objection to this linguistic proposal). Mr. 
Wisdom believes that when we are dealing with such categorial 
issues as whether there are external things we are in a region be- 
tween logical analysis and empirical hypothesis. But in both cases the 
feeling is clear that we are here dealing with questions of systematic 
import which, therefore, cannot be settled by such specific observa- 
tions as that expressed by ‘Here is my hand’. Moore’s objection, that 
the skeptic’s refusal to modify his position when presented with cer- 
tain facts, shows only that his reasons for his position are not 
empirical not that his position is not empirical, is well taken (strictly, 
it doesn’t show even this, but only something about the skeptic’s be- 
havior). But it leaves us again with the suggestion that, for Moore, 
such propositions as ‘There are external things’ are empirical. This is 
borne out by a rather explicit statement. After admitting that some 
philosophers in asserting that there are no material things have simply 
meant to assert a phenomenalist type of analysis, not to deny specific 
facts (such as expressed by ‘Here is a hand’) Moore continues, “But 
I think it is also the case that some philosophers have used ‘material 
thing’ in such a sense that from ‘There are no material things’ there 
does follow ‘There are no human hands’; and it was only of this 
usage of ‘There are no material things’ that I meant to say that the 
proposition then expressed by these words can be proved false in 
the way I gave” (670). 

Practically all of the critical essays in this volume are concerned 
at least as much with philosophic method as with any other problem. 
However Moore is justified in pretty much confining his discussion of 
method to one essay and one problem. The essay is Mr. Langford’s 
and the problem is the nature of analysis. It is characteristic of Moore 
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to assert that he is certain of the truth of a given proposition of com- 
mon sense but very uncertain as to its correct analysis. In fact Mr. 
Murphy goes so far as to say that this distinction (between common 
sense and philosophical analysis) is Moore’s chief contribution to 
philosophy. But just what is this analysis which Moore seeks? Mr. 
Marhenke says (in connection with perceptual propositions) that the 
reason Moore cannot find a satisfactory analysis is that he has never 
formulated criteria for a correct analysis. Perhaps, however, the 
reason why Moore has jailed to state criteria for a correct analysis 
of certain propositions is that he has not been able to solve in his 
own mind the basic paradox of any analysis, which, in Mr. Lang- 
ford’s formulation, is that “if the verbal expression representing the 
analysandum has the same meaning as the verbal expression represent- 
ing the analysans, the analysis states a bare identity and is trivial; 
but if the two verbal expressions do not have the same meaning, the 
analysis is incorrect” (323). Although Moore never gives an explicit 
analysis of ‘analysis’, Mr. Langford believes he finds two different 
views suggested by Moore (in Principia). One is the formal one that 
analysis is simply translation into another term or other terms having 
the same meaning as that which is analysed. To avoid triviality this 
must be qualified by saying that the identity of meaning must not be 
simply obvious. Moore however disclaims that he ever held such a 
view of analysis: “I should never have called making such a state- 
ment ‘giving an analysis’. For what are you doing? You are merely 
asserting, with regard to two verbal expressions, that they have... 
some the same meaning. ... You are not mentioning the meaning of 
either, or saying what the meaning of either is; but are merely making 
a statement, which could be completely understood by a person who 
had not the least idea what either expression meant” (662). In fact, 
for Moore, analysis is never of verbal expressions but of concepts (or 
propositions, as distinguished from sentences). The other view of 
analysis Mr. Langford finds in Moore he calls “conceptual”. On this 
view, the verbal expressions are synonymous; there is less idiomatic 
content in the analysans (where ‘idiomatic content’ refers to what 
cannot be understood on first employment and without ostensive 
definition) ; the analysans is more articulate or a function of more 
ideas than the analysandum, though both are “cognitively equivalent 
in some appropriate sense” (326). Moore however objects to this 
view of analysis also, but on what grounds is not at all clear. What he 
says is that it conflicts with the three necessary conditions for giving 
an analysis in his sense (understanding that the analysandum and the 
analysans are both concepts): “(a) nobody can know that the 
analysandum applies to an object without knowing that the analysans 
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applies to it, (b) nobody can verify that the analysandum applies 
without verifying that the analysans applies, (c) any expression which 
expresses the analysandum must be synonymous with any expression 
which expresses the analysans” (663). Now it is possible that Moore 
might mean by these conditions that analysandum and analysans are 
one and the same concept, though their verbal expressions may differ. 
But this would be a rejection of Langford’s “conceptual” view simply 
through accepting the “formal” (with a minor linguistic change). 
This interpretation accords with the first two “plain facts” Moore 
states concerning his actual use of ‘analysis’: “(a) both analysandum 
and analysans must be concepts, and, if the analysis is a correct one, 
must, in some sense, be the same concept, and (b) ... the expression 
used for the analysandum must be a different expression from that 
used for the analysans” (666). However, Moore adds a third 
“plain fact” which complicates matters: “the expression used for the 
analysans must explicitly mention concepts which are not explicitly 
mentioned by the expression used for the analysandum” (666), One 
thing this third “plain fact” may mean is simply that a concept may 
be complex, and the analysans is simply the analysandum in more 
articulate form (e.g., the concept ‘male sibling’ is identical, Moore 
says, with the concept ‘brother’). But this does not take care of 
other cases, such as the concept ‘cube with twelve edges’ and the 
concept ‘cube’. Moore suggestion seems to be (667) that analysans 
and analysandum must be logically equivalerit concepts, i.e., neces- 
sarily connected, but that the necessity need not be analytic, it may be 
synthetic. But this again would only involve a slight change in Lang- 
ford’s formal view: To give an analysis of a concept is to translate a 
verbal expression for that concept into a synonymous expression 
(where ‘synonymous expression’ means an expression for a logically 
equivalent concept, and a ‘logically equivalent concept’ means a con- 
cept which is necessarily connected, either analytically, or synthetical- 
ly, with the concept analysed). 

In conclusion, it is only fair to Moore to underline his assertion 
that he is not a “methodolatrist” (to borrow a term from Professor 
Loewenberg) in philosophy. “But it is not true that I have ever 
either said or thought or implied that analysis is the only proper 
business of philosophy!” (675-6). And if Moore has been unusually 
occupied with method, and with a comparatively narrow set of metho- 
dological questions, it is significant that he says, “there are every so 
many intensely interesting philosophical problems on which I have 
never said a word: if by ‘a philosophy’ is to be meant a complete 
philosophy, there is no such thing as my philosophy” (676). 

Everett W. 
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THE ROLE OF PHILOSOPHY IN A TIME OF TROUBLES 


Faden! philosophy in its broadest aspects and as it concerns 

human beings may be defined as the attempt to discover the 
unchanging truths about the nature of things that change. Thus it has 
an actual existence in minds and in the tools of communication be- 
tween them. Implicit philosophy is nothing less than the true nature 
of things, the possibility or conditions according to which things have 
their being. The truths of which we seek knowledge are independent 
both of that search and of our knowledge; yet to the knowledge also 
we have given the name of philosophy. Pursuit is practical; philosophy, 
theoretical. Applied philosophy consists in all our practical actions 
in so far as these may lead to or follow from some theoretical attempt 
to discover truth. 

Philosophy in some one of its modes turns up in every effort of the 
actual world, and the actual world is involved in a constant round of 
change. Everything that we know about changes if it exists; and an 
important feature of the stability of the concrete world, upon which 
so much of our conviction of security depends, consists in those things 
which change most slowly: the regularity of astronomical orbits, the 
reaction of chemical elements, the organic impulse toward the per- 
petuation of life. But in the world of human affairs conditions are al- 
together different. The rate of change there seems vastly accelerated. 
Civilizations rise and fall at an alarming speed. States come to 
prominence and then decay just when they have been taken for 
granted. Even the individual’s career is unpredictable; a response 
today differs from that with which he would have met the same situa- 
tion a few years ago, or perhaps even yesterday. So it occurs to many 
of us to conclude from this comparison that human action, in contra- 
distinction to the course of events in the physical world, is irrational, 
unpredictable, and insecure, Where is the dependability which the 
pursuit of implicit philosophy promises but which explicit philosophy 
never delivers? 

We are apt in this state of frustration to be overlooking or forget- 
ting one proposition, containing immense philosophical implications, 
of which mathematicians since Newton and Leibniz have made us 
keenly aware. This is that rate of change is not itself a changing 
thing. It is often possible to discover a functional constant in change, 
usually the rate at which the change is taking place. But the rate 
of change of things which are changing swiftly differs only in quan- 
tity from the rate of change of things which are changing slowly; it 
does not differ in change. Despite the fact that physical conditions are 
altered more slowly than social conditions, they do nevertheless 
change. And since rate of change is an invariant between variables, 
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all change, social as well as physical, is governed to some extent, at 
least, by functionally evident, unchanging relations. 

In this essay we want to consider two things together: the nature 

| of the pursuit of the unchanging, and its relation to the nature of the 
period of violent change. Stated as a problem, what is the function 
of philosophy in a time of troubles? 

The sequence of social life, the flow of human affairs as a whole, 
set into the world of the action and reaction of all existing things, is 
what we term history. The course of events is by no means uniform. 
We speak of periods when “history is being made”, and of dull 
periods when “nothing happens”. It seems to us who are part of 

: the process that time moves slowly or swiftly. Such comparisons are 
: relative, of course; but relative differences are absolutely different. 
Since we can detect the existence of time only by the relative change 
of things in time, and since things in time evidence time itself only 
: to the extent to which they bring about or suffer change, we may 
conclude that when time seems to move swiftly and things happen to 
us in quick succession, it is because social change is occurring more 
rapidly than usual, and, conversely, when time seems to move slowly 
and nothing at all happens to us in a long while it is because social 
change is occurring more slowly than usual, We may for convenience 
name the periods of relatively slow change, stable periods, and those 

of relatively rapid change, unstable periods. 

We are logically forbidden by the rules of definition to explain 
the fact of change by change itself under anoth:r name, wherefore 
we must seek to account for social change analytically in that which 
changes. Since human individuals are the agents of society, the social 
situation is altered by individual action. The solution of our difficulties 
is contained in the character of human motivation. Nobody will dis- 
pute the fact that human action follows from belief when we include 
in the category of belief all biological acceptance: everything that is 
“believed” by the organism, from consciously held opinion to proposi- 
tions which are incorporated in the physiological organism and re- 
vealed in behavioristic response. But we are concerned here of course 
only with those beliefs which can lead to voluntary actions. Obviously, 
the acceptance of belief must precede the actions which follow from 
them; in the sense in which we have defined belief, we must have our 
beliefs before we can act at all. But beliefs are accepted from among 
many propositions which are advanced; hence they must in one way 
or another be chosen. Thus social events would seem to fall into two 
distinct periods: those when beliefs are chosen, and those when actions 
are taken. The first consists in the establishment of theories; the 
second in the application of practices. 

Examples of the two basic divisions of social life abound in history. 
Christian theology was chosen as an acceptable theory during the 
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first two centuries A.D. It was applied as a practice during the next 
thousand years. The theory of biological evolution was accepted as 
a belief after 1851. It is at present being applied as a practice by the 
geneticists. The principles of science were discovered in the days of 
classic Greece; they have been elaborated and applied as a practice 
ever since, in the tradition which has carried on continuously from 
ancient Alexandria through Byzantium and North Africa to modern 
Europe and America. 

One outstanding feature is inescapable in these examples. The period 
of theory and of the adoption of belief is apt to be short and violent, 
whereas the period of application and of practice is apt to be long 
and comparatively calm. Since this alternation of stable with unstable 
periods seems to be the characteristic pattern of social history, we 
may assume that the short violent period followed by the long period 
of calm, taken together as a unit, has a structure which can be 
analysed to show cause. If, as seems obvious, there is a close affinity 
between the logic of events and actual structures, then we are justified 
in considering the whole of an historical unstable-stable period as the 
working out in practice of a logical system. A logical system con- 
sists of a set of postulates plus the deductions which can be drawn 
from them, the set of postulates to be as compact as possible, the 
deductions to be selfconsistent and widely applicable. If we were to 
lay such a system down along the timeline of successive social events 
in history, we should expect that the postulates being first would fall 
into our short and violent period of instability, and the deductions into 
our longer and calmer period of stability. 

It is now clear that this correspondence between logic and history, 
between the choosing of postulate-sets and violence on the one hand, 
and between the working out of deductions and calmness on the other, 
is consistent with the statements which we have already established. 
For we said that there were some periods when theories were chosen 
by belief and others when actions followed from their acceptance, and 
we identified the former as subject to transience and sudden change 
and the latter as subject to duration and slowness of change, The 
theories chosen by belief are postulate-sets, and the actions following 
from their acceptance are the deductions implicit in various practices. 

From the social point of view, two different kinds of activity are 
required; one when we try to change our beliefs and another when we 
try to act upon them. Before new beliefs can be chosen, the old ones 
which have been demonstrated to be inadequate, together with the 
customs and institutions which have served to guard them, must be 
overthrown, a process involving the extreme disorder of social revolu- 
tion. In the chaotic atmosphere brought about by this state of affairs, 
constructive philosophies are constituted and compared. At the time 
of the abandonment of an old order, new theories stand out in abund- 
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ance, and the choice confronting society is brilliant but difficult. Al- 
though it must adopt new beliefs, beliefs which will begin a new era 
when all seems hopeful and everyone’s attention is fixed upon the 
indefinitely large possibilities of the future, they cannot be chosen 
without reason. The postulates selected do not have to be selfconsistent 
to be rational; they may even appear irrational. Their true rationality 
can only be tested by their deducibility. But their future regulation of 
an extended period of history makes the day of their choice a grave 
and momentous occasion. 
| It is otherwise with the period of application, the exploration of 
actions which should follow as deductions from the accepted postu- 
lates. Then the greatest efforts are directed toward rendering social 
life all of a piece, for actual deductions are naturally conducive to 
integrity. Despite the fact that the process has its flavor of adventure 
in the searching out of unknown implications, the general tone is one 
of contraction and conservation. Philosophy as a vital constructive 
force containing the blueprints for a new order is not needed, The 
critical faculty of philosophy is the one to which society appeals in 
this part of its development. The basic issues and the fundamental 
beliefs, which a vigorous philosophy would have come to challenge, 
and perhaps to replace, have long been regarded as safely settled. 
Society wishes only to be told how to move along the path which it 
has decided to follow, without swerving or stopping. To the further- 
' ance of this purpose, new ideas are superfluous and new techniques 
alone are required. ‘ 

It is no paradox that the philosopher is secure in stable periods but 
finds the most interest in unstable ones. In stable periods the postulates 
for action come to be accepted at such a deep level of belief that no 
one is even aware of their existence as postulates. Actions are thought 
to spring altogether from conscious reasoning based on common sense, 
on the accepted ethics of custom, or on “what we know to be right”. 
It is in this period that philosophical inquiry is regarded as the prop- 
erty of professional men. An academic pursuit, having no relevancy to 
the vital problems of the real world of practical action, it is relegated 
to the classroom where it can serve to elevate the minds of the young. 
Philosophy is restricted less by the prohibition against the expression 
: of new philosophies or by the reassertion of older points of view than 
by the profound acceptance of some one philosophy as the common 
understanding of the nature of things. The approach to practice on 
the part of the philosophers is confined to the negative service of 
criticizing the lack of that selfconsistency which actual deductions 
are supposed to have. In stable periods, then, all philosophical activities 
are allowed to continue unabated simply because they are regarded 
as unimportant. The disadvantage of stable periods is that philosophi- 
cal inquiry is apt to be curtailed by the restrictions which a frame- 
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work of absolutely accepted philosophy imposes, No matter how tenta- 
tive and liberal such a system may be, once its principles are accepted 
as postulates for action by a society, it becomes intolerant and dog- 
matic. It identifies itself with the whole of the final truth and re- 
gards any challenge to its authority as a challenge to reason itself. 
Unfortunately, a world dominated by any given philosophy does not 
provide the atmosphere in which the spirit of philosophical inquiry 
can grow. 

The unstable period we may identify with the time of troubles, a 
period of violent change when old doctrines are abandoned and new 
postulates selected. It is a morning not only of freedom but of chaos 
as well. Along with the release from sanctified absolutisms and im- 
plicit dogmas goes an uncertainty and an indecision that is neither 
comfortable nor welcome. But what a profusion of theory is offered 
to the minds of men! What powerful values are glimpsed for the 
first time! What feverish activity takes place! Working side by side 
with the opportunists who seek to preserve an old order for the sake 
of its traditional and established benefits, are the men of the future: 
those intellectual pioneers who are seeking to carve out a new uni- 
verse of vast theoretical speculation. Every enterprise is conducted 
at high speed and on a hazardous basis. In no other time is there so 
much suggestiveness. Nothing is any longer safe from inquiry; issues 
regarded as settled which formerly it were heresy if not insanity to 
doubt are once more called into question. The speculative mind probes 
everywhere but always in danger of being confronted with prohibi- 
tions, always just about to be silenced by the constituted authorities 
who feel the ground reeling under their feet. In such periods of transi- 
tion, the teaching of philosophy is apt to be disrupted, but the teach- 
ing is easier to disrupt than the pursuit, The real disadvantage is 
that the pursuit itself is likely to be rendered publicly impossible. But 
there exists still the freedom from restrictions imposed by the frame- 
work of an accepted philosophy. All old beliefs are uprooted; nothing 
is undeniable; first principles are challenged again; possibilities are 
‘stirred up from the bottom. Philosophy, usually in some religious or 
political dress, is once more a necessary article. 

Although the philosopher himself may remain unrecognized, a for- 
gotten man, this is of no importance to philosophy. The fate of any 
individual, be he philosopher or any other, is merely an incident; the 
fate of an accepted explicit philosophy is an epoch; but implicit 
philosophy itself as the nature of things is free of fate and consonant 
only with destiny. Thus from the point of view of philosophy, in the 
sense that it is incapable of change since there is only one truth, man 
lives for philosophy and not philosophy for man. The nature of things 
is not subject to revision. In a time of troubles, consolation is only 
a by-product of knowledge. The chief aim of first causes and final ends 
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is not personal but universal. Truth can only be properly pursued with 
a view to its general application. Every man who feels for humanity 
as a whole is something of a traitor to his narrow class. He does not 
deny the value of those with whom he is identified but seeks to go 
beyond them; his interests are beautifully cosmical. 

To embrace the conception of the unlimited community of Peirce— 
that selves are only vicinities through which we must pass on our way 
toward ever larger organizations of being, in the search for the larg- 
est organization with which we can safely identify our interests— 
means to struggle to improve the course of events yet never to be 
hurt by what happens. But the social world has hovered desperately 
between the dogmatic mysticism which maintains that nothing that 
happens matters, and the equally dogmatic philosophy of practical ac- 
tion which maintains that only what happens matters. The truth of 
the doctrine of the unlimited community lies in a unique combination 
of these seemingly irreconcilable positions. What happens mattters so 
long as we are powerful to alter the course of events in the slightest 
fashion. But when we are no longer able to intervene with good effect, 
then the being of an unlimited community alone matters, just as it is 
and without our efforts. For where we cannot help it is good to 
understand and to love. In that humming cosmopolis which is the uni- 
verse, we are at least neighborhoods, and share its unlimited com- 
munity of interests. 

Thus it comes about that when a philosopher who chances to live 
in the midst of a time of troubles decides to do something for his 
contemporaries in terms of philosophy, he is lost. His own times have 
already been served by the philosophers who have preceded him. He 
may be part of the present, but his work belongs to the future. It is 
only the extreme separation of theory and practice which enables 
their interrelations to develop into anything. Philosophy can imply a 
certain kind of experience, just as experience can suggest a certain 
kind of philosophy, But a considerable change and the time in which 
it can occur are needed for the transition between the abstract and 
the concrete. Hence theory and the practice to which it leads, like 
practice and the theory to which it leads, are never contemporaries. 

The purpose of philosophy in a time of calm deduction is to criti- 
cize the contradictions among deductions when these are inconsistent 
among themselves or with the postulates. This it can do through the 
exercise Of the duty of philosophers to maintain alternative truths 
and to advocate logical principles of consistency. But the purpose of 
philosophy in a time of troubles is to see to it that better postulates 
are chosen for belief. This it can do through the exercise of the duty 
of philosophers to maintain the widest truths and thus to keep them 
in the foreground of attention. 

Philosophy is another name for immutable truth, and a time of 
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troubles is the fate which comes upon the social world when the 
actual philosophy which it has adopted reveals in its practical appli- 
cation contradictions which prove insupportable. Something less, but 
nothing different is to be expected, except perhaps the ameliorative 
influence which would follow the awareness of such an expectation, 
until the day when the knowledge upon which we base our actual 
philosophies becomes one with that philosophy which we call truth. 
To comprehend the nature of social change is to prepare ourselves 
for it somewhat and to meet with less violence in the difficulties of 
adjustment. But there will be social change until there is only philoso- 
phy, which is only another way of saying that there exists an in- 
definitely remote limit to the nature of things in terms of which 
there is change. It is crucial that there can only be actual change 
because there is possible exchange. The time of troubles is thus only 
one more illustration of the real being of that realm of philosophy, 
where nothing can be altered and where everything is true. 


James FEIBLEMAN 
New Orveans, LovIsIANa 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Hero in History. By Stoney Hoox. New York, The John Day 

Company, 1943. Pp. 272. 

Are men the masters of their destiny or are they the helpless pup- 
pets of superhuman or impersonal forces that decide it for them? 
From time out of mind philosophers have discussed this question. 
The proper answer no doubt is that men make their own history, but 
only within the limits set by physiographic conditions of time and 
place and the patterns of life and habit inherited from the past. Men 
can decide to raise cotton and sugar or wheat and potatoes, but they 
cannot raise sugar and cotton in New England. The modern man can 
decide to wage war or not, but he had better not try to wage it with 
flint-lock muskets. This is Professor Hook’s general thesis, but he is 
specifically concerned with the extent to which great men, or heros, 
exert a decisive influence on the course of events. He states the prob- 
lem as follows: “Either the main line of historical action and social 
development is literally inescapable or it is not. If it is, any existing 
leadership is a completely subsidiary element in determining the main 
historical pattern of today and tomorrow. If it is not inescapable, the . 
question almost asks itself: to what extent is the character of a given 
leadership causally and, since men are involved, morally responsible 
for our historical position and future?” 

The important word in this passage is “main line”. No one can 
deny (and Professor Hook does not deny) that Jefferson had an in- 
fluence on the history and social development of the United States, 
but would the “main line” have been the same without him? I am not 
sure whether Professor Hook thinks it would or not. He says that 
Jefferson was responsible for pushing through the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1802, and that if the territory had not been acquired then the 
United States might have remained an “Atlantic seaboard power”. I 
do not think that the United States would have remained a seaboard 
power in any case; but if it had, as Professor Hook thinks likely 
except for the act of Jefferson, I should think the “main line” of 
American history would have been sufficiently modified to make Jef- 
ferson one of the great men or heroes of history. But Professor Hook 
excludes him, for the curious reason that “his stature as a man and 
... his role as a historical force on American culture do not depend 
on” the Louisiana Purchase. This conclusion seems necessary because 
Professor Hook has already made a somewhat artificial distinction 
between the eventful and the event-making man. “The eventful man 
is any man whose actions influence subsequent developments along a 
quite different course than would have been followed if those actions 
had not been taken. The event-making man is an eventful man whose 
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actions are the result of outstanding capacities of intelligence, will, 
and character rather than accidents of position. ... When we speak 
of the hero or great man in history we shall mean the event-making 
man.” The confusing conclusion seems to be that although Jefferson 
was responsible for the Louisiana Purchase which changed the main 
line of American history, he was not an event-making man because 
apart from the “accident” of his position as President he would not 
have made the Louisiana Purchase. 

Why does Professor Hook define the hero or great man in history 
within such narrow limits? I confess I can find no reason for it in 
the nature of the subject. It is, however, much easier to show that 
the great man has decisively changed the main line of history if the 
number of great men is limited to a very few. Professor Hook takes 
as a “test case” the influence of Lenin. He makes out quite a good 
case for supposing that except for the presence of Lenin the com- 
munist revolution of October would not have succeeded even if it 
had been attempted. And without the communist revolution, according 
to Professor Hook, Russia would have developed as a democratic so- 
cial republic, the Russian market would have been open to European 
industry, “Fascism as a mass movement would not have developed 
in the face of a united European working class,” the League would 
have been strengthened, and “in the absence of Fascism, war might 
have been prevented”. I agree that without Lenin the revolution of 
October would probably not have succeeded, but I doubt very much 
that the success of Lenin was the sufficient cause of the rise of Fascism 
and the war of 1939. And even Professor Hook says no more than 
that the war “might have been” prevented. 

The distinction between eventful and event-making men seems to 
me scarcely more than an artificial device for avoiding the funda- 
mental difficulties of the subject; and the discussion of what might 
have happened if Lenin had nof pushed through the revolution of 
October is in the nature of interesting but inconclusive speculation, 
similar to the speculation as to what might have happened if Napoleon 
had won the battle of Waterloo. The most valuable part of the book 
(the larger part by the way) is that which deals with Carlyle’s con- 
ception of the hero, with the social determinism of Hegel, Spencer, 
and Marx, and with the question of “the contingent and the unfore- 
seen”. Not the least of the book’s merits is that it is provocative—at 
every stage it provokes one to exclaim, “this is very true and well 
put, that certainly needs qualification, this is something else again 
which calls for further examination”. At a time when everything 
calls for further examination such books are the kind we need. 


Cart BECKER 
CornnELL UNIVERSITY 
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Maistre Nicole Oresme’s Le livre de éthiques d’Aristote. Published 
from the text of MS. 2902, Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, with 

a Critical Introduction and Notes. By ALBert DoucLtas MENUT. 

New York, G. E. Stechert & Co., 1940. Pp. xii, 547. 

Oresme’s French translation (a.1370) of the Nicomachean Ethics is 
the earliest complete rendering of an Aristotelian work into a modern 
tongue. The work has appeared in print only once, at Paris in 1488, 
and Professor Menut here presents the first modern edition. He repro- 
duces the Text and Commentary of the oldest MS. copy (a.1372), 
recording also pertinent variants from the other extant MSS. (sixteen 
in number) and from the Paris edition. Plates exhibit MS. pages 
adorned with graceful illuminations. 

Oresme’s Translation and Commentary (they long enjoyed favor) 
hold an important place in the historical development of the French 
language. Menut treats fully and, so far as the present reviewer can 
judge, excellently the linguistic aspects of the work. 

Oresme found the Latin ‘original’, Grosseteste’s ‘literal’ version 
from the Greek, at times obscure; his own careful rendering is vir- 
tually always clear, though not always concise. 

His Commentary betrays an orderly and lively mind, and an interest 
in the manners, literature, and politics of his day, as well as in mathe- 
matics, economics, and cosmology. As for its philosophical import, 
even though Oresme was in this work more concerned with the task 
of translation than with that of interpretation, the editor’s Notes 
contain interesting observations—on Oresme’s attitude towards Plato’s 
theory of Ideas, Occam’s nominalism, the reconciliation of Aristotelian 
doctrines with Christian dogma, and the like. When Menut has com- 
pleted the task of editing Oresme’s translations of Aristotle, he will 
doubtless provide us with a special chapter summarizing such observa- 
tions. A point that Martin Grabmann stresses—that the mediaeval 
Latin Commentaries on Aristotle are useful for the interpretation of 
Aristotle’s thought—may perhaps likewise be made for the Com- 
mentaries written in the vernacular tongues. i ad 

Two features of Oresme’s work are sure to strike the reader. 
Oresme, ignorant of Greek, makes havoc of Greek terms met in 
Crosseteste or in the sources for his Commentary, so that, for example, 
deinotés is corrupted to demotique; and with the mediaeval fondness 
for using etymology to prove a point, he can have asinus derive from 
asynesis. 

Menut’s Introduction brings up to date, and advances, our know- 
ledge of Oresme’s life and writings, and of the relationship between 
the present Commentary and its sources. I may make one addition to 
the list of the MSS. of Oresme’s works which appears in the Intro- 
duction: if Borchert is right (he offers no evidence) in assigning to 
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Oresme the tractate on preaching in C.L.M. 18225 (saec. XV). 338- 
342 (338-340?), then Melk, Stiftsbibl. Ms. 731 N7 (a.1443). 249-251 
is another copy (Inc.: De arte ponendi ... Est huius artis prima 
doctrina). 

The defects of this edition are of a minor nature. Explanatory Notes 
to Oresme’s Prologue would have been useful; for example, the 
attribution of a De re publica to Apuleius is traceable to Fulgentius. 
A reader wishing to examine Oresme with Aristotle’s text also be- 
fore him would have profited from the addition of the page numbers 
of the Berlin Greek text of Aristotle. Greek words receive rough 
treatment in the proof-reading at pp. 85 (architectén), 112 n. 7, 121 n. 
4, 134 n. 2 (also read Protag. 339), 146 n. 6, 242 nn. 3, 4, and 6, 272 n. 5, 
357 nn. I and 3, and 470 n. 2. 


Harry Captain 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Methoden und Hilfsmittel des Aristotelesstudiums im Mittelalter. Von 
MARTIN GRABMANN. Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften: Philosophisch-historische Abteiling, 1939, Heft 
5. Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1939. Pp. 198. 


This valuable monograph, dealing with the methods and aids used 
in the study of Aristotle during the Middle Ages, is the work of a 
scholar who has devoted many fruitful years to the Fortleben of 
Aristotle in that period, and whose knowledge of the extensive manu- 
script material is perhaps unequalled. Mediaeval Aristotelianism is 
set forth as an important element in the culture of the period, its in- 
fluence spreading into realms beyond philosophy and theology. Its 
literature represents a meeting-place of western culture with Greek 
and Arabic. Furthermore, this literature, often manifesting acute 
penetration, has its uses for the interpretation of Aristotle’s thought. 

The textbooks used in the study of Aristotle belong to a variety of 
types, and these types Grabmann describes, explaining the historical 
development of each, and analyzing specific exemplars. The entire 
range of the literature as it has thus far been investigated is surveyed, 
and where further researches have yet to be made the author so 
indicates. He begins with the codices of the translations, Greek-Latin 
and Arabic-Latin, and suggests ways by which to study these in 
orderly fashion. Then he gives a long, and excellent, account of the 
Commentaries on Aristotle, showing influences and interactions in the 
history of the type, and paying special attention to the techniques 
followed by the commentators; the career of expositio per modum 
quaestionis and per modum commenti is particularly noteworthy. Com- 
pendia and Epitomes offered in concise form the fundamental concepts 
to be found in the sections or chapters of an Aristotelian work used 
as a text for lectures and examinations. Two encyclopedic works of 
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the thirteenth century receive consideration from Grabmann because 
they may well be regarded as Introductions to the writings of Aris- 
totle. Examination-questions, such as those of the Paris Faculty of 
Arts in an anonymous collection of the first half of the thirteenth 
century, were intended to solve difficulties and clarify contradictions 
in Aristotle’s text. Conclusiones supplied the students with major 
Aristotelian theses in the form of conclusions arrived at from short, 
sketchy proofs. The study of the Aristotelian texts was further made 
easy by means of tabulae, alphabetic lexica to one or a group of 
Aristotle’s works. And Aristotelian florilegia and other collections of 
philosophical precepts were plentiful and widespread. Not of least 
interest is the manuscript (treated in a Supplement) containing the 
notes on Aristotle collected by a student of Arts at Prague during 
the fourteenth century. 


Harry CAPLAN 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Men of Substance. A Study of the Thought of Two English Revolu- 
tionaries, Henry Parker and Henry Robinson, By W. K. Jorpan. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 283. 

Men of Substance is a comparative or, more strictly, a parallel study 
of two thinkers who, between them, represent a number of the more 
important issues of the Puritan Revolution, religious, political and 
social. As such it is a novel and fruitful experiment in historical 
writing. 

The book is admirably planned. A brief introductory chapter makes 
clear Professor Jordan’s reading of the position of Parker and Robin- 
son in the revolution: each, he thinks, understood its nature from the 
outset; each proposed to take full advantage of it to escape the 
bondage of the past, but each looked to a speedy emergence from the 
revolutionary phase, and the re-establishment of stable government on 
liberal (and of course anti-monarchical) but still far from radical 
principles. The next two chapters are designed to place the writers in 
respect of their class and economic interests: Parker, “a member of 
an old established and prosperous landed family”, and Robinson, of 
“an old, prolific and rich merchant family”. What this means Mr. 
Jordan leaves the reader to infer from the family histories which he 
carefully builds up from a wide variety of printed sources. The rest of 
the volume is devoted to parallel studies of the religious (or, more 
accurately, the ecclesiastical), the political, and the social and economic 
thought of Parker and Robinson. Here the method of presentation 
resembles that of The Development of Religious Toleration in Eng- 
land, though with more attention to detail. 

It is a method of limited commitments. On the one hand, it makes 
a very sparing use of overt generalization. On the other, it gives a 
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minimum of information about background, and indulges in almost 
no comparisons with other writers in the period. To the superficial 
reader the method appears to be one of simple summary; but it is a 
good deal more subtle than that. What interests Mr. Jordan is not 
so much the particular opinions expressed in the individual pamphlets, 
or the way in which they were shaped at once by a growing tradition 
and by a moment in a particular controversy: rather his attention 
centers on what he takes to be the significant tendency of the writer’s 
thought considered in itself. To that tendency, whatever it may be, 
the whole summary is keyed. In a word, the summary becomes a covert 
generalization. 

Thus the summary of Parker is keyed to the constructive element in 
his political thinking: his insistence on the necessity of effective, that 
is, undivided sovereignty, and on the parliament as, in the circum- 
stances, its only adequate repository, or on the sovereignty of par- 
liament. That the insistence is real and important, no one will for a 
moment question, or that it serves in some sort to unify Parker’s 
succeeding efforts from the initial attacks on Charles and the defense 
of his parliamentary critics on to the defense of the republic and the 
counter-attack on Lilburne. But though the transfer of effective 
sovereignty to the parliament is his aim, he talks more, I think, than 
Mr. Jordan’s summary would lead us to suppose, in terms of the 
sovereignty of the people, and so inadvertently helps to arm Lilburne 
and his fellows when they come to discover how unrepresentative 
the Long Parliament really is, how much indeed new parliament is 
like old king writ large. 

The summary of Robinson is keyed to Mr. Jordan’s sense of the 
overwhelming preponderance of his secular interests. (The seculariz- 
ing of English thought, it will be remembered, is a dominant motif 
in Mr. Jordan’s Development of Religious Toleration.) The reality of 
those interests again is beyond question, and their long-term signifi- 
cance. But does the pamphlet John the Baptist, or even the pamphlet 
Liberty of Conscience, put the case for toleration chiefly on secular 
or chiefly on religious grounds? They put it chiefly on religious 
grounds. But this would not, I think, be realized from Mr. Jordan’s 
summary without some knowledge of the pamphlets themselves. Robin- 
son is by no means unique. A similar combination of secular with 
religious interests is found in others, in Roger Williams, for example, 
in William Dell, in measure in John Goodwin, nay, in Cromwell him- 
self. It is possible, perhaps inevitable, to decide that the ultimate 
importance of religious toleration is chiefly secular. But the terms in 
which it was actually advocated, and opposed, in the seventeenth 
century, were far more often religious terms than secular, and this is 
true even of Robinson. 
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As these two instances will show, there is nothing arbitrary about 
Mr. Jordan’s sense of the ultimate significance of the leading ideas 
of Parker and Robinson. Many will share it; all will recognize its 
legitimacy. But the book and its method raise a question: Is the 
concern of the historian with the actual process of the thinking of 
the past, or with its tendency and ultimate significance, or with both? 
To limit oneself to the first is to risk reducing the history of ideas to 
mere antiquarianism. To pay exclusive attention to the second is to 
write not history but the philosophy of history, and to lose all contact 
with the mind of the past as it really was. To combine the two, which 
is, I think, Mr. Jordan’s aim, is to avoid both these dangers; but it 
may carry a subtle danger of its own: the danger of seeming to present 
as the process of past thinking what is really in part process and in 
part result. I do not mean to suggest that Mr. Jordan has succumbed 
to this danger in serious degree: he is too conscientious and too ex- 
perienced an historian for that. But I think that his method of exposi- 
tion increases the danger by abandoning the one obvious safeguard. 
That safeguard is clearly to separate the account of the actual process 
of the thinking from the historian’s judgment of its tendency and 
significance ; and to present the first by means of summary (or, better 
still, selections), and the second by means of argument and overt 
generalization, 

But this misgiving touches merely the method used in developing 
his parallel study. On the idea of such a study there can be but one 
opinion: it is as fruitful as it is novel. We can think of half a dozen 
other such pairs (or larger groups) that deserve similar treatment; 
and we hope that Mr. Jordan will go forward with the good work. 

A. S. P. WoopHousE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times. By AxeL W. Persson. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1942. 
Pp. xii, 189. 

From the beginning of the Mycenaean and Cretan discoveries it has 
been evident that the cult-practices represented on numerous monu- 
ments have to do with the sacred tree and also with a ‘Great Goddess’ ; 
less evident, but widely accepted, is the association of the goddess 
with a lesser male deity, the recognition of a ‘divine pair’ being facili- 
tated by reference to Ishtar and Tammuz, Isis and Osiris, etc. Latterly 
the goddess has been more closely identified as the tree-goddess. Now, 
in the Sather Classical Lectures of 1940-41, here published, Professor 
Persson studies the undoubtedly religious representations on twenty- 
eight gold signet-rings with the object of showing that they form a 
series involving the divine pair in the vegetation-cycle—winter, spring, 
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and summer-harvest. Since the vegetation-cycle has also been com- 
monly assumed for the Minoan-Mycenaean religion, the general thesis 
will take no one by surprise. What sets this book apart, however, and 
makes it the most important contribution to the subject since Nilsson’s 
Minoan-M ycenaean Religion (1927), is its sure archeological method, 
handled with remarkable perspicacity, and the wide view taken on 
the cultural area involved. The first—especially in the successful 
application of a ‘birds-eye or cavalier perspective’—results in a more 
satisfactory reading of the engravings than has hitherto been made; 
the second enables the author to draw freely on the surrounding 
cultures, since he takes them all, together with the Minoan, ‘as out- 
growths from a common basic culture, or specialized developments of 
such a culture’. There are also new and important observations on sur- 
vivals from the pre-historic into the historical religion of Greece, 
and a final chapter boldly attempts to link the Minoan-Mycenaean 
representations with certain Scandinavian rock-engravings, on the 
basis of the vegetation-cycle and the diffusion of agriculture. 

The interpretation of Minoan antiquities must in the nature of the 
case be either very general or else highly conjectural, and Persson’s 
detailed reading of the vegetation-cycle will be received with an 
appropriate reserve. There are other gold rings that resist the ex- 
planation here given, and the choice of the present ones, if not quite 
arbitrary, remains provisional. It is idle to pretend that the interpreta- 
tions follow of themselves from the descriptions of the rings, when 
many of them flow rather from the author’s thesis. Most, to be sure, 
pass muster as commonplaces of anthropological observation—e.g., 
that the grasping of the tree indicates a transfer of magical power; 
others, however, are clearly improvised, as when the wild goat is 
taken as symbol for ‘the impulsion to mate’ in spring or the snake for 


‘the quickening rains’. When told that the leafy bough on Ring 9- 


means springtime, one is bound to ask what the much more leafy 
boughs indicate on the rings ascribed to ‘winter’. Nevertheless, for a 
study of this kind, there is remarkably little of the play of fast and 
loose; we are in a far different atmosphere from that of earlier 
attempts to find the vegetation-cycle, e.g., on the Hagia Triada 
sarcophagus. 


James Hutton 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Two Currents in the Thought Stream of Europe: A History of Op- 
posing Points of View, (The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 33.) By Ermer G. Sunr. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 469. 

The author proposes to write, “not an account of ideas and events 
and how man was caught in the meshes of their patterns, but a history 
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of points of view—compromises between human nature and objective 
experience—and how they were reflected in man’s efforts, whether in 
theory or in practice” (5), this from the points of view of the “abso- 
lutist” who “employs . . . mind to construct abstractions transcending 
human experience” and of the “broad intellectual” who “regards it 
{mind] as a means for adjusting himself to circumstances” (18) ; 
and he uses the art of the historical European civilizations as “an 
illustration of cultural expression growing out of points of view 
already discussed in preceding chapters” (7). Such a discussion of the 
cultures of Europe in terms of the old conflict between Platonism 
and Aristotelianism constitutes, of course, neither philosophy nor a 
history of philosophy, and indeed neither is intended. The manner in 
which the two opposed points of view are thought to reveal themselves 
in all cultural manifestations is elucidated by a host of comparisons, 
general and particular, which come tumbling, one after the other, in 
confusing number and too little order. The discussion of the art is 
not always held to its purpose of illustration (as defined above), and 
wanders at times in irrelevant directions; the method of treatment 
frequently sinks into that of art-appreciation writing, with its blanket 
descriptions and superficial judgments; this is probably unavoidable, 
since art-historical fact usually finds explanation in more earth-bound 
factors than those with which this book is concerned. 

i It would be unsportsmanlike to make a bag of the sitting-duck 
| generalities of doubtful or no validity which such a book inevitably 
| hatches in large flocks. Leaving aside also the question of whether or 
S| not the task the author sets himself can produce specific additions to 
knowledge and understanding in view of the infinite complexity of 
humans and their cultures, one may properly object to the evident 
prolixity and apparent unorderliness of the attempt. If the present 
volume had been taken as a first draft, reduced to at least a third of 
its dimensions by cutting, condensation, and disciplined rewriting, 
and clarified by a closely followed logical order within the chapters, 
the result would have been a series of interesting and possibly stimu- 
lating essays. The author obviously is widely read and broadly in- 
formed, and his writing shows promise at times in apt phraseology 
and choice of example, But whatever channel the “thought stream” 
of Europe may have cut through the centuries will not be mapped 
clearly by this Mississippian flood of words which, breaking through 
the levees of verbal discipline and logical order, has tumbled a mass of 
facts, descriptions, generalities, and superficialities over an area of 

more than four hundred and fifty pages. 

F. O. Waact 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Coleridge and the Broad Church Movement. Studies in S. T. Cole- 
ridge, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, J. C. Hare, Thomas Carlyle, and F. D. 
Maurice. By CHArLes RicHarp SANDERS, Durham, North Carolina, 
Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 308. 


In this book Professor C. Richard Sanders has undertaken to clarify 
a complex and ambiguous topic: “the nature of the liberalism which 
characterized Coleridge and his followers”. He has succeeded notably. 
For the introductory analysis of Coleridge’s thought, itself closely 
documented and tactfully integrated, furnishes a guide through the 
roads and byroads of Broad Church philosophy, the unsystematized 
opinions and attitudes of Dr. Thomas Arnold, Archdeacon Hare, and 
especially F. D. Maurice. On the other hand, the use these men (and 
in certain aspects of his thought Thomas Carlyle) made of Coleridge— 
what they accepted, what they rejected, what they stressed, expanded, 
and applied—explains and delimits Coleridge’s positions. From the 
series of studies emerges the nuclear philosophy of the Broad Church 
Movement, 

Combining, as Maurice himself did, “a consuming desire for unity 
with a willingness to defend freedom of inquiry and assertion”, the 
Broad Church was the party of toleraton within the English church, a 
group with many differences but together in opposing sectarianism. 
Some of the confusion in defining the Broad Church is caused, Pro- 
fessor Sanders declares, by failure to differentiate the two major 
groups within it—the one associated with Oxford, including the 
Arnolds, father and son, Hampden, and Jowett; the other, the Cole- 
ridgeans, represented by Coleridge, Hare, and Maurice, and associated 
with Cambridge. “Although both schools advocated freedom of in- 
quiry and assertion, the Oxford school was predominantly Aristotelian 
and displayed a faith in formal logic, while the Cambridge school 
was predominantly Platonic and Kantian.” It is with this second 
group that Professor Sanders especially concerns himself. Stressing 
the distinction between the understanding and the reason, they find 
the latter—not a faculty but a power of the whole man—alone capable 
of achieving spiritual truth, which is knowledge of a whole and which 
therefore eludes analysis. On this distinction is based the attack of 
the Coleridgeans on what they considered the pretensions of logic 
and of the natural sciences, though Coleridge and Maurice recognized 
the great accomplishments of both within their proper fields. Beyond 
verification by experiment, beyond the understanding, were the ulti- 
mate truths, which were the province of metaphysics and religion. 
With these positions Carlyle agreed, though not with the terms; Dr. 
Arnold, with his fondness for Aristotle, made much less of the dis- 
tinction. Furthermore, the “reason” which could apprehend spiritual 
truth was the possession of all men: the Coleridgeans, like Thomas 
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Arnold, sponsored freedom of thought and discussion, opposed dog- 
matic systems, and sought the underlying unity in Christian belief. 
They were liberals, standing for freedom of the mind, from within 
(from the dominance of certain presumptuous mental faculties) and 
from without (from control by state or church). The Coleridgeans, 
however, recognized limits to the authority of private judgment, 
which must take “into consideration the teachings of history and 
tradition”. Coleridge defended the Church of England, as did Hare 
and Maurice, as Carlyle emphatically did not, and supported many of 
the doctrines and ceremonies which Thomas Arnold minimized. The 
whole group made a practical application of their liberalism, not only 
in advocating religious unity but also in applying Christan principles 
to personal and social conduct; witness the Working Man’s College 
and Christian Socialism, 

Such practical fruits of the Broad Church liberalism, Professor 
Sanders does not expatiate upon; nor indeed does he attempt a com- 
prehensive survey of the movement. Without doubt his success is 
partly due to the careful limits he sets to his project: the exposition 
of the Coleridgean beliefs as they underlay the Broad Church Move- 
ment, The studies of Maurice and of the relevant aspects of Cole- 
ridge, which together comprise more than half of the text, are highly 
illuminating; Thomas Arnold and Carlyle afford suggestive essays in 
contrast; the chapter on Hare is less pointed and less penetrating. 
All in all, Professor Sanders has provided a fresh illustration of the 
preéminence of Coleridge in English thought of the early nineteenth 
century; he has revealed the philosophical basis of the unity and free 
inquiry which the Broad Church advocated, and of the differences 
| between the Coleridgeans and the others in their attitudes toward 
tradition ; and thereby he has once more and explicitly indicated how 
during an increasingly sceptical century the claims of intuition and of 

faith were maintained. Moreover, this study furnishes the groundwork 

for a sequel which Professor Sanders has undertaken, of especial 

. interest to students of literature: the consideration of the debt of 

Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew Arnold to Broad Church thought. 
FRANK DANIEL CurTIN 


Tue Sr. Lawrence UNIVERSITY 


The Eclogues of Vergil. By H. J. Rose. (“The Sather Classical Lec- 
tures”, Vol. XVI.) Berkeley and Los Angeles, the University of 
California Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 276. 

The Sather Professorship of Classical Literature at the University 
of California has brought to that University several distinguished 
scholars from abroad, not the least among them the author of the 
book under review, H. J. Rose, who is Professor of Greek in St. 
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Andrews University, Edinburgh. The present volume contains the 
public lectures he delivered at California while holding the Sather 
Professorship during 1939-40. 

The author’s attitude toward his subject may best be illustrated by 
quoting two sentences. The first is from the excellent introductory 
chapter, “The Pastoral before Vergil”: Of the ten poems “more than 
half are free from all but literary interest. ... So if anyone thinks the 
public affairs of the generation which saw the last flicker of the old 
Republic die out—uninteresting, he need not on that account be de- 
terred from studying the Eclogues; he will find what he prefers in 
eight of them, perhaps nine” (21). The second is from Ch. VI, “Vergil 
and Allegory”: “On the whole, then, there is in the Eclogues rather 
less than one might expect of hidden meaning and especially of figura- 
tive allusion to the author’s own circumstances and to the troubled 
times in which he lived” (138). 

These conclusions, with which the reviewer is in hearty agreement, 
are the result of a careful and detailed study, in the light of such facts 
as we possess, of the theories of those critics, ancient and modern, 
who see in the poems a biographical record. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the thorny questions of the location of Vergil’s boyhood 
home (III), of his friends (IV), of his relationship with Gallus (IV), 
of the place held by allegory (VI), of his imitations of Theocritus 
(VIII, Ecl. 7 and 8). In spite of the author’s disinclination to recog- 
nize hidden meanings, he cannot refrain from finding one all his very 
own: the curious introduction of the poet Gallus and the Muses into 
Ecl. V, which is dedicated to Varus, is a gentle hint to Varus of the 
rewards that come to those who, like Gallus, are loyally carrying out 
Octavian’s plans for the security of Mantuan territory. Mr. Rose won’t 
object if we say of this what he himself says (116) of his explanation 
of Ecl. X: “Yet another suggestion added to the long list and with full 
knowledge that it may be as completely wrong as I think most of the 
former to be.” 

More pages are devoted to these puzzles than to literary criticism in 
a strict sense. This is confined chiefly to the second chapter in which 
Mr. Rose, by a study of Ecl. II and III justifies Horace’s attribution 
to the Eclogues of qualities he designates by the words molle atque 
facetum: “the qualities of a flexible, delicate style and quick, rather 
humorous perception of a situation” (25). Mr. Rose, however, refuses 
to grant the facetwm to Ecl. X, at least: “I see nothing”, he writes, 
(115) “in the least ridiculous or even the mildest humour in the 
piece”. If the picture of Lycoris trudging over the Alps amid snow and 
ice and of the disconsolate Gallus wandering in the woods and carving 
her name on every tree isn’t fine humour, then we need another defini- 
tion of the term. We miss much of the charm of literature when we 
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fail to realize that humour often lies in the very incongruity between 
convention and reality. 

The final chapter of the book (VIII) presents an analysis and 
refutation of the many conflicting theories regarding Ecl, IV, the so- 
called Messianic Eclogue. The author rightly objects to the over- 
emphasis which some have laid upon an oriental background; and, 
although he grants that the prophecy and the child connected with it 
do point to the East, he insists that the fundamental idea of the pro- 
gressive regeneration of the world can be explained by reference to 
Hesiod and Plato. The mother and child are not, as some would have 
it, mere abstractions or mystic figures, but real, even though they 
cannot be given names. The mother is a wife to be of Octavian, and 
the child is their son to be. This theory will do as well as any other; 
but it, too, raises as many questions as it answers. 

Concise notes on each chapter are appended (221-265) wherein 
adequate references are given to sources and to books and articles 
relevant to the purpose in view (cf. pref. viii). There is an Index, 
chiefly of proper names, to give completeness to an excellent book, 
helpful and interesting both to the specialist and to the general 
reader. 


Marsury B. OGLE 
University oF MINNESOTA 


A Short Life of Kierkegaard, By Water Lowrie. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 272. - 
This book is exactly what the title says it is: a short life of 

Kierkegaard. It is an exact and authentic account of the tortuous 

windings of S. K.’s innermost development. Considered as sympa- 

thetic, objective portrayal it is as perfect as may be expected of an 
author who has given us a larger work on S. K. before, and has 
translated many of his works from the original Danish. Kierkegaard 
himself, though, would certainly have called it “poetry”. It remains 
outside, it does not appropriate the thinker’s problems. It does not 
wrestle, it does not come to grips with them. A few superficial refer- 
ences to Karl Barth, Heidegger and others who have entered the 
struggle with Kierkegaard, the “existential thinker’, productively, 
critically, systematically, shows up the difference between entering 

a thinker’s true life, and merely portraying it; it would have been 

better to leave those references out, in order to keep the descriptive 

character of the book pure. 

Its gist and attitude is fairly evident in the following passage 
(p. 208): “Having been so indiscreet as to admit that I am a lover 
of Kierkegaard, I would have it known that this is the Kierkegaard 
I love—not the dissolute and despairing youth, nor the returning 
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prodigal nor the unhappy lover, not the genius who created the 


pseudonyms, but the frail man, utterly unfitted to cope with the world, 


who nevertheless was able to confront the real danger of penury (?) 
as well as the vain (?) terrors his imagination conjured up, and 
in fear and trembling, fighting with fabulous monsters (?), ventured 
as a lone swimmer far out upon the deep, where no human hand could 
be stretched out to save him, and there, with 70,000 fathoms of water 
under him, for three years held out, waiting for his orders, and then 
said distinctly that definite thing he was bidden to say, and died with 
a hallelujah on his lips. I could not love him as I do unless I could 
venerate him, and I learned to venerate him only when I saw that 
he had the courage to die as a witness for the truth”. 


Gustav MUELLER 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


La réincarnation des esprits. Par Paut S1wex. Rio de Janeiro, 
Desclée, De Brouwer et Cie., 1942. Pp. 244. 


This book is a brief summary of the author’s previous publications 
on the subject of reincarnation. The work is decidedly polemical in 
character and comprises historical and critical analyses of the concept 
of reincarnation. Among others, the author examines with devastating 
effect the basic arguments of theosophists such as Irving Cooper, 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky and Annie Besant. The work is divided into 
four parts: Reincarnation of Spirits and Religion, Reincarnation in 
the Light of Morality, Reincarnation and Philosophy, and the Theory 
of Reincarnation and Psychology. 

The progress of the theory of reincarnation in modern times is 
due, the author concludes, to the mentality of the epoch or “the spirit 
of the times”. In the realm of science the spirit of the times is mani- 
fested by three widely accepted laws or principles, namely, the law 
of the conservation of energy, the law of closed causality and the 
law of evolution. Reincarnation theory, understood as a scientific 
synthesis, rests precisely on these three laws. Similarly in the domain 
of religion the prevailing mentality denies transcendentalism and the 
doctrine of divine grace and affirms immanentism and its logical 
consequence, pantheism. The theory of reincarnation, the author 
points out, implies immanentism as well as the doctrine of Karma, 
the mechanical law or process whereby all without exception ulti- 
mately arrive at moral perfection and “deliver God” within them. 
Finally, in the social realm the spirit of the times is imbued with 
“the mirage of absolute equality”. The theory of reincarnation like- 
wise presupposes the principle of absolute equality of all souls as 
its basic premise. 

The author maintains, however, that the prospects of the theory of 
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reincarnation are poor indeed. The law of the conservation of energy 
is not held applicable to the activities of spirits. The law of closed 
causality is nothing but an unverified hypothesis which amounts to 
little more than arbitrary prejudice. Finally the principle of evolution, 
according to the writer, is losing ground from day to day and 
has entered a period of “crisis” (235). 

It is rather unfortunate that the author has neglected in his other- 
wise acute and scholarly study the relevant anthropological literature 
dealing with the subject of reincarnation and the transmigration of 
spirits. Had he included some of this material he might have given the 
reader a more adequate appreciation of the role of the concept of 
reincarnation in primitive culture and its significance for the culture 
of our society. Perhaps the author may treat this important aspect 
of the subject in a future study. 


Davip BIpNEY 
Tue Vixine Funp, New York City 


| Science, Philosophy, and Religion. Third Symposium. New York, Con- 
| ference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in Their Relation to 

the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., 1943. Pp. xix, 438. 
The Third Symposium contains twenty-five papers by distinguished 
philosophers, scientists, theologians, artists, and public administrators, 

; together with comments and criticisms by still others. 

4 Since the first of these symposia was published three years ago, 
tl some rather striking improvements have been made in the delibera- 
i tions and published proceedings. (1) The urgency of the problem has 
| grown to such an extent, and the awareness of this urgency has so 
increased, as to give a greater degree of “practicality” to the discus- 
sions; there has been a continuous diminution in the number of papers 
of a narrow and specialized nature and of only academic interest. (2) 
There seems to be a greater consensus as to what the function of the 
symposium is, what its limitations are, and what its contributions may 
be. As a corollary of this there are fewer polemics in spite of the fact 
that material differences remain. (3) There is a decrease in the num- 
ber of platitudes expressed; at least the conferees no longer repeat 
what it may be assumed all participants assent to by their presence. 
As predicted in the discussions of the preceding year, there seems 
to have been a tacit assumption of the “relativism” and “pluralism” 
espoused in one of the most effective papers at the meeting in 1941, 
| that by Alain Locke. Though there were several exceptions, most of 
the contributors avoided the dogmatic assumption that there is one 
set of ideas which is uniquely suited to an intellectual defense of 
democracy. They thereby escaped the paradox which was all too 
obvious in some of the earlier meetings, namely, the paradox of an 
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absolutistic and exclusive metaphysics for a political system which 
makes sense practically only when tolerance and plurality of ap- 
proaches are given first place. Professor E. S. Brightman several 
times in the discussion warned that the regimentation of opinions 
about philosophical concepts which might serve as defenses of democ- 
racy was inconsistent with the goal in view. 

There was, nevertheless, the same dividing line with regard to the 
“material presuppositions” which gave vigor and life to the earlier 
volumes. By 1942 the “transcendentalists” or “absolutists” (there is 
no very good term to include the variety of viewpoints which agree 
here) were willing to give at least a sympathetic hearing to the 
“naturalists”. Democracy as a “way of life’—and this sense of the 
term has in the course of the three symposia taken precedence over 
the narrower political concept, so that it is regarded as a foundation 
for the latter, without actually guaranteeing it—is examined from 
the standpoint of those who look upon man as a uniquely spiritual 
being and from the perspective in which man appears ultimately as a 
bio-social organism in a merely natural environment. In the present 
volume the agreements in consequences are much more obvious than 
the disagreements among basic axioms; and it must be remembered 
that in the first conference it was dispute about the methods and 
postulates which made the discussions on the whole “academic”, From 
the Preface, in which certain suggestions are made concerning the 
conference for 1943, it appears that this trend will continue and that 
the next volume may deal even more directly with concrete social, 
political, and economic problems, 


Lewis Wuite Beck 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


Force and Freedom. Reflections on History. By JAcos BuRCKHARDT. 
New York, Pantheon Books, Inc., 1943. Pp. 382. 


This book is a translation of Burckhardt’s Weltgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungen. James Hastings Nichols, the translator, introduces the 
work with a study of Burckhardt’s interpretation of history and its 
relation to his life and times. 

The translation of this work was doubtless undertaken because in 
the English-speaking world a knowledge of Burckhardt’s writings is 
generally confined to his Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. In 
Europe, of course, Burckhardt is widely known not merely for this 
contribution to cultural history, but for his Age of Constantine and, 
more particularly, for the philosophy of history embodied in the pres- 
ent work. It was also apparently felt by the translator that Burckhardt 
was a nineteenth century prophet of our own social and political prob- 
lems, and that this book may therefore be said to speak to our condi- 
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tion. The present reviewer agrees that many of Burckhardt’s “prophe- 
cies” may be claimed to have come to pass in our own time. However, 
a careful reading of both the text and the introduction forces one to 
raise the following question: To what extent were Burckhardt’s pro- 
phetic utterances based upon a thorough appreciation of the pattern 
of his times, and to what extent were they merely an expression of 
his own temperamental reactions to the events which he witnessed? 
This problem is not faced in Nichols’ introduction, and yet it is surely 
obvious that the fulfilment of quite general “prophecies” need not be 
taken as a sign of accurate knowledge. Nor need the partial fulfilment 
of these prophecies be considered an adequate reason for accepting 
either Burckhardt’s contempt for democracy or his engulfing pessi- 
mism. 

If one is not convinced that Burckhardt’s prophetic utterances are 
sufficient warrant for the soundness of his views, what is to be said of 
these views themselves? The present reviewer must confess that in 
his judgment these essays fail to reveal any new and striking insights 
into the historical process or into the moral evaluation of historical 
events. And in them there is much which, in the light of present 
knowledge, must be discarded. For example, the manner in which 
Burckhardt used the concept of race, or his judgments concerning the 
art and letters of his own time, are scarcely even of antiquarian in- 
terest. However, the chief fault of the book lies in the fact that due 
to its loose organization and semi-aphoristic style (which seems re- 
mote, didactic, and strained) it is next to impossible to determine 
with any assurance what Burckhardt meant by the concepts which he 
employed. Even the key-concepts—The State, Religion, and Culture 
—around which he wove his series of essays on “The Three Pow- 
ers” are not made wholly clear. 

Among the individuals cited by Nichols in interpreting this work, 
there are two, Nietzsche and Dilthey, who in differing ways attempted 
to do some of the things which Burckhardt also attempted. For the 
present reviewer at least, Burckhardt’s achievement as a philosopher 
of history and as an interpreter of the interplay of cultural phenomena 
is incomparably less than that of either of these. 


MAurIcE MANDELBAUM 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Freedom Forgotten and Remembered. By Hetmut Kuun. Chapel 

Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 267. 

It is difficult to do full justice to a book which touches by its compli- 
cated argument upon so many intellectual issues and is drawn from 
such a variety of keen personal observations. It is an earnest and 
impassioned treatise on the nature and sources of freedom, its tragic 
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abrogation in the totalitarian pattern of life, and the need for its 
reassessment within the democratically conceived state. 

Mr. Kuhn examines in the several areas of recent German life the 
philosophical, social, and religious aspects of a desperate and irra- 
tional repudiation of human freedom. Historic relativism and a secu- 
larized form of Kierkegaard’s “existential” thinking have led, Mr. 
Kuhn suggests, to the emergence of a “logic of passion” which now 
motivates all forms of action of the totalitarian state. Towards the 
refutation of so catastrophic an attitude, Mr. Kuhn reminds us of the 
Jeffersonian axiom that political freedom must be based on the 
Christian recognition of the primacy and sacredness of the individual 
human being. 

The discussion of this cardinal issue is of such far-reaching interest 
that the reader is bound to wish, especially in the earlier chapters, 
for a less provocative and more transparent vocabulary; but where 
Mr. Kuhn uses the evidence of his own personal experiences in Ger- 
many during the first few years of Hitler’s regime, he establishes 
sound and convincing premises for his conclusion that the present 
war will teach us a two-fold lesson: it will direct our attention to the 
ultimate basis of human freedom and its transcendental origin, and 
open our eyes at the same time to “the relative or instrumental value 
of those intermediary realities which compose our world, and among 
which the state occupies an important place. It is a lesson both in 
faith and in realism”. 


Victor LANGE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Popular Freethought in America, 1825-1850. By AvBert Post. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 258. (London: P. S. 
King & Staples, Ltd.) 

In this monograph Dr. Post explores the surviving files of the free- 
thought press, supplementing them with an extensive sampling from 
contemporary newspapers and reform periodicals. These sources yield 
a surprising amount of material on the popular freethought move- 
ment, and make it possible to characterize the thinking both of lib- 
erals and of their evangelical opponents. The Campbell-Owen debate 
in Cincinnati and Abner Kneeland’s blasphemy trial stand out in the 
discussion probably because they are less routine than the recitative 
paragraphs about societies, periodicals, lecture tours, and ill-fated 
national organizations, which form the largest part of the narrative. 
The author disclaims any effort to relate science with the growth of 
skepticism, or to investigate liberalism in intellectual circles. Scarcity 
of accurate information, moreover, prohibits adequate estimates of 
_the size, growth, or influence even of the popular movement. For the 
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same reason the German-American group of freethinkers, admittedly 
significant, is only touched upon. Thus the scope of the study is neces- 
sarily limited and its nature for the most part descriptive. 

Topical arrangement permits the survival of only a slight semblance 
of chronological development for the entire movement, Separate con- 
clusions about the growth or decline of various single freethought 
activities are somewhat contradictory (7, 170, 193), while a generali- 
zation about the effect of the depression years, 1837-1843, on the in- 
crease of freethinkers would apparently have been warranted by data 
scattered over several chapters. Confusing likewise to the seeker of a 
basic thesis in the dissertation is the author’s inconsistent usage of the 
words freethinker, anti-clerical, rationalist, liberal, infidel, skeptic, 
deist, and atheist. In some places these seem to be meant for synonyms, 
while in others they are intended to indicate subdivisions of the 
movement. Evidences of hasty composition mar the style. Abrupt 
changes of subject try one’s agility while paragraph and sentence 
structure are often faulty. Post’s research, however, is more careful 
than his manner of writing would indicate, and within its limited 
field the book contains much reliable and useful information. 

Wuitney R. Cross 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
The following books have been received: 


A Psychology of Art Creation. By Juttus Portnoy. Philadelphia, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1942. Pp. 116. A Dissertion. 

Art and Poetry. Par JacQuEs Maritain. Translated by E. pe P. MATTHEWS. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 104. 

Liber Vitasfratrum Jordani de Saxonia. Ediderunt RupoLPHUS ARBESMANN 
et Winrripus Himprner. (Cassiciacum. Studies in St. Augustine and 
the Augustinian Order. Volume I (American Series) ). New York, Cos- 
mopolitan Science & Art Service Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. xciv, 548. 

The Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. By AvrIENNE Kocu. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 208. 

The Social Philosophy of the St. Louis Hegelians. By FRANcEs B. HARMON. 
New York, 1943. Pp. vi, 112. A Dissertation, Columbia University. 

Against This Rock. By Louis Zara, New York, Creative Age Press, Inc., 
1943. Pp. iv, 636. 

The Nature of Explanation. By K. J. W. Cratx. Cambridge, at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 123. (New York: The Macmillan Company). 

Relational Value Meanings. By Bertram Emm Jessup. Eugene, Oregon, 
The University Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 175. 

Emergent Mind and Education. A Study of George H. Mead’s Bio-social 
Behaviorism from an Educational Point of View. By ALFRED STAFFORD 
Crayton. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. Pp. xv, 179. 

The Growth of American Thought. By Merte Curtit. New York and Lon- 
don, Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1943. Pp. xx, 848. 
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Awareness. By E1rteen J. Garrett. New York, Creative Age Press, Inc., 
1943. Pp. xviii, 308. 

Art Criticism and Semantic Discipline. By Lewts W. Beck. Reprinted from 
Delaware Notes, Sixteenth Series, 1943. Newark, University of Delaware, 
1943. Pp. 31-53. 

Borden Parker Bowne’s Treatment of the Problem of Change and Identity. 
By Jose A. Franguiz Ventura. Rio Piedras, P. R., The University of 
Puerto Rico Bulletin, Series XIII, 1 (September 1942). Pp. xvi, 260. 

Congressional Oversight of Administration: The Power of the Purse. By 
ArtHour W. MacMAunon. Reprinted from Political Science Quarterly, 
LVIII, 2 (June 1943) ; XVIII, 3 (September 1943). New York, Academy 
of Political Science, 1943. Pp. 161-190; 380-414. 

Man the Measure. A New Approach. By Erich Kanter. New York, Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 1943. Pp. viii, 700. 

Negative Fact, Negation and Truth. By ApHAR CHANDpRA Das. Calcutta, 
University of Calcutta, 1942. Pp. xxiv, 204. 

“Even So To Them”. (“The Law and the Prophets.”) In Twenty-Eight 
Chapters. Fiction That Should be True. Research of Meptratas. Los 
Angeles, California, Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. 356. 

The Theory of Literary Kinds, Ancient Classifications of Literature. By 
James L. Dononvue. Dubuque, Iowa, The Loras College Press, 1943. 
Pp. viii, 156, 

Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, I, 2. Edited by RicHArp Hunt and 
RayMmonp Kurpansky. London, The Warburg Institute. Pp. vi, 151-335. 

The Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology with Particular Reference to 
German Politico-Legal Thought. By Joun H. HaAttowe t. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 146. 
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NOTES 


The American Philosophical Association has received a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a Commission on the Function of Philosophy 
in Liberal Education. The task of the Commission is “to reexamine thor- 
oughly the nature and function of philosophy in higher education and in 
general culture, and to study ways and means of reorganizing the teaching 
of philosophy in order to make the contribution of philosophy to the post- 
war world most effective”. The Board of Officers of the Association 
selected for membership on the Commission the following: 

Brand Blanshard, Swarthmore College 

Curt J. Ducasse, Brown University 

Max C. Otto, University of Wisconsin 

Arthur E. Murphy, University of Illinois, Chairman 

Charles W. Hendel, Yale University, Secretary 


In the terms of the grant liberal education is conceived very broadly. It 
includes not only education in college and university but also the develop- 
ment of a free and reflective life in the community at large. Thus the work 
of the Commission is to inquire into the general function of philosophy in 
the life of the individual and society. 

The Commission can best perform so extensive and important a task if it 
is able to marshal to its aid the combined wisdom of all concerned. It is 
therefore seeking the views of scholars and teachers in philosophy and 
wishes especially to get testimony from the various schools of thought. 
A number of meetings is planned in different parts of the country where 
not only members of the profession but also others from different walks of 
life may discuss what philosophy means at present to the community and 
what it should mean, especially in the days to come. Both the needs of 
the plain man and citizen and the demands of scholarship are to be con- 
sidered. Studies will also be made of the following questions: recent trends 
in professional philosophy during the past twenty-five years; the philosophy 
that reaches the general public through non-professional channels and 
literature; the relations of philosophy, science and religion; the role of 
philosophy in schools of education; the content and method of graduate 
instruction and training in philosophy; the place of philosophy in proposed 
reconstructions of the liberal arts curriculum. The Commission will bring 
together the results of all these studies and consultations into a report 
that should yield a clearer view of the objectives of philosophical study 
and teaching today. 

All who are in any way concerned are invited to give the Commission 
the benefit of their views on any of these questions. The Commission will 
be particularly interested in learning about courses of study presently 
offered or planned, special methods of instruction, the nature and extent of 
collaboration between scholars in philosophy and those in other disciplines, 
and ways in which philosophy is given a practical bearing on human affairs. 

The address of the Secretary is 327 Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

C. W. HENDEL 
Secretary 
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NOTES 97 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 


THE JouRNAL oF PuiLosopHy XL 18: Stephen C. Pepper, The Esthetic 
Object; George Haines, IV, Art Forms and Science Concepts; Richard 
Popkin, The Function of Definitions in Social Science. 19: Arthur Pap, 
On the Meaning of Universality; Herbert W. Schneider, Queries on Natural 
Law, Human Rights, and Human Nature. 20: Philip Blair Rice, Types of 
Value Judgments; John Dewey, Further as to Valuation as Judgment; 
Philip Blair Rice, Feelings as Evidence. 21: Robert E. Whallon, On the 
Notion of Causality in Psychology; James K. Feibleman, The Therapy of 
the Dialectic. 22: Bruce W. Brotherton, Sensuous and Non-Sensuous Per- 
ception in Empirical Philosophy; Martin Lebowitz, The Affirmative As- 
pect of Scepticism; James Gutmann, Varieties of Philosophic Doubt. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH IV 1: Fritz Kaufmann, 
The World as Wiil and Representation: Thomas Mann’s Philosophical 
Novels; Marvin Farber, Types of Unity and the Problem of Monism; 
Walter Fales, Phenomenology of Questions; Eduardo Nicol, On Situa- 
tional Psychology; Mary L. Coolidge, Purposiveness Without Purpose in a 
New Context. 

THE JourNAL oF SymsBo.ic Locic VIII 3: J. C. C. McKinsey, The deci- 
sion problem for some classes of sentences without quantifiers. 

Eruics LIII 4: Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and the Freedom of the 
Human Spirit ; Herbert W. Schneider, The Enlightenment in Thomas Jeffer- 
son; Gilbert Chinard, Jefferson among the Philosophers; H. M. Kallen, 
The Arts and Thomas Jefferson; Charles E. Merriam and Frank P. 
Bourgin, Jefferson as a Planner of National Resources. 

Sctence & Society VII 4: Bernhard J. Stern, Franz Boaz as Scientist 
and Citizen; Samuel Putnam, Race and Nation in Brazil; Edwin Berry 
Burgum, The Promise of Democracy and the Fiction of Richard Wright; 
Henry F. Mins, Jr., Ethics and Historical Materialism; Lewis S. Feuer, 
Reply. 

SoctaL Researcu X 3: Hans P. Neisser, An International Reserve Bank— 
Comments on the American and British Plans; Grover Wm. Ensley, A 
Budget for the Nation; Hans Apel, Self-Liquidating Wages; John A. F. 
Maynard, Racial Problems in Algeria; Kurt Rieszler, On the Psychology of 
the Modern Revolution ; Siegfried Kracauer, The Conquest of Europe on the 
Screen—The Nazi Newsreel, 1939-40; Hans Speier, Nazi Propaganda and 
its Decline; Erich Hula, Problems of International Organization—Remarks 
on Current Literature (Note). 

Tue AntiocH Review III 3: Editorial; Victor G. Reuther, Labor in the 
War—and After; Victor H. Bernstein, The Antilabor Front; Frank Winn, 
‘Labor Tackles the Race Question; James B. Carey, Labor’s Interest in 
the Peace; Andrew J. Steiger, A Postwar Pacific Partnership; Clinton S. 
Golden, New Patterns of Democracy; Will Herberg, Bureaucracy and 
Democracy in Labor Unions; Monroe Sweetland, The New Democracy in 
Social Welfare; Horace S. Fries, World Revolution Number Five; Lewis 
Corey, Problems of the Peace: I. War Plants; Tom Downs, The C.L.O. 
Girds Itself for 44; Gaetano Salvemini, Expediency in Italy; The Editors, 
We Note. 
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Tue PersonaList XXIV 4: The Editor, Scientific Data and Spiritual 
Fact; Hugh A. Miller, Philosophy and Politics; Homer H. Dubs, De- 
mocracy and the Theory of Knowledge; Robert Leet Patterson, Professor 
Laird and the Cosmological Argument; Merritt Moore Thompson, Educat- 
ing for Democracy; Percy H. Houston, Irving Babbitt, Man and Teacher; 
Herbert L. Stewart, Rabelais the Humanist. 
TuHoucut XVIII 70: Charles Callan Tansill, Mr. Lippmann on American 
Foreign Policy; F. S. Campbell, Old World Europeans: A Study in Psy- 
chology; N. S. Timasheff, Revolution and Competition for Power; Gerald 
Ellard, Non-Catholic Liturgical Movements; Jean Misrahi, Morey’s 
“Mediaeval Art” ; James Collins, Olgiati’s Conception of Modern Philosophy. 
Tue Review or Poritics V 4: Ross Hoffman, U. S. Foreign Policy; 
N. S. Timasheff, The Russian Revolution 25 Years After; Rufus William 
Rauch, Langland and Mediaeval Functionalism; Philotheus Boehner, Ock- 
ham’s Political Ideas; Don Luigi Sturzo, The Roman Question Before and 
After Fascism; F. A. Hermens, Wartime Elections in Ireland; Donald A. 
MacLean, Global Ethics and Global Peace. 

Tue Tuomist VI 3: J. C. Osbourn and Pierre H. Conway, Pen and 
Sword versus God; Edward J, Lintz, The Unity in the Universe, According 
to Alfred N. Whitehead (Second Installment); Mortimer J. Adler and 
; Walter Farrell, The Theory of Democracy—Part V. 

FRANCISCAN Stuples XXIV 3: Cuthbert Gumbinger, The Primacy of 
Charity in Franciscan Theology; Marcellus Manzo, Early Capuchin- 
Franciscan Attitude Towards Studies; Raphael M. Huber, Some Famous 
Conventual Historians; James Van der Veldt, The Evolution and Classi- - 
fication of Philosophical Life Theories; John M. Lenhart, The Capuchin 
Prefecture of New England (1630-1656) ; Franciscana. 

JouRNAL OF THE History oF IpEAs IV 4: Merritt Y. Hughes, Spenser's 
Acrasia and the Circe of the Renaissance; Alexandre Koyré, Galileo and 
Plato; Jerome Rosenthal, Attitudes of Some Modern Rationalists to His- 
tory; Edward Rosen, The Authentic Title of Copernicus’s Major Work; 
Elliot H. Polinger, Saint-Simon, Utopian Precursor of the League of 
Nations. 

THE JouRNAL oF RELIGION XXIII 4: W. R. Taylor, Biblical Criticism 
and Modern Faith; Donald W. Riddle, The Jewishness of Paul; Neal F. 
Doubleday, Channing on the Nature of Man; Homer H. Dubs, Religious 
Naturalism—An Evaluation; Henry Nelson Wieman, Power and Goodness 
of God; William H. Bernhardt, God as Dynamic Determinant; William 
A. Irwin, Old Testament Theology—Criticism of Dr. Smart’s Article. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXV 4: Alexander C. Zabriskie, The 
Genius of Anglicanism; John S. Marshall, The Genius of Anglicanism 
(Church Congress Syllabus 8: “The Anglican Tradition,” Part II); W. 
Norman Pittenger, The Catholic Notion of Word and Sacrament; J. K. 
Shryock, The Distinctive Dress of the Clergy; Paul S. Minear, The 
Jerusalem Fund and Pauline Chronology; Ralph D. Bonacker, Pastoral 
Case-Work; Pierson Parker, Paul Kept the Faith; Matthew M. Warren, 
The Cloister Series. 

Tue British JourNAL oF PsycHotocy XXXIV Part 1: Cyril Burt, Vali- 
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dating tests for personnel selection; W. H. Thorpe, Types of learning in 
insects and other arthropods; H. J. Eysenck, Susceptibility to a visual illu- 
sion, as related to primary and secondary suggestibility and other functions. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LVI 4: E. Culler, J. D. Coakley, 
K. Lowry, and N. Gross, A Revised Frequency-Map of the Guinea-Pig 
Cochlea; K. D. Kryter and H. W. Ades, Studies on the Function of the 
Higher Acoustic Nervous Centers in the Cat; G. F. Géthlin, Inhibitory 
Processes Underlying Color Vision and Their Bearing on Three-Component 
Theories; H. M. Johnson, Index-Numerology and Measures of Impair- 
ment; E. Jacobson, Muscular Tension and the Smoking of Cigarettes; H. L. 
Kingsley and H. B. Ankeny, Instruction and the Factor of Age in Per- 
ceptive Goal-Searching; G. J. Thomas, Visual Sensitivity to Color: A 
Comparative Study of Four Tests; C. W. LaGrone and B. F. Holland, 
Accuracy of Perception in Peripheral Vision in Relation to Dextrality, 
Intelligence and Reading Ability; A. S. Edwards, Factors Tending to 
Decrease the Steadiness of the Body at Rest; C. Berger, The Problem of 
Peripheral Visual Acuity; D. M. Johnson, A. New Optical Illusion; Theo- 
dora M. Abel, The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Psycho- 
logical Association. 

PsycHo.ocicaL Review L 5: Leonard Carmichael, Carl Campbell Brig- 
ham; Gordon W. Allport, The Ego in Contemporary Psychology; Homer 
H. Dubs, The Elementary Units of Behavior; Edward C. Tolman, A Drive- 
Conversion Diagram; A. H. Maslow, Dynamics of Personality Organiza- 
tion; Clark L. Hull, A Postscript Concerning Intervening Variables. 

JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXXIII 1: J. A. Bayton, Inter- 
relations between Levels of Aspiration, Performance, and Estimates of 
Past Performance; H. Schlosberg and R. L. Solomon, Latency of Responses 
in a Choice Discrimination; J. T. Wilson, Remote Association as a Func- 
tion of the Length of Interval between Learning and Recall; B. R. Philip 
and H. E. Peixotto, Generalization in the Initial Stages of Learning Non- 
sense Syllables: I. Integral Responses; F. W. Irwin, F. M. Armitt, and 
C. W. Simon, Studies in Object-Preferences. I. The Effect of Temporal 
Proximity; J, L. Janis and F. Frick, The Relationship between Attitudes 
toward Conclusions and Errors in Judging Logical Validity of Syllogisms ; 
E. O. Bregman, E. L. Thorndike, and E. Woodyard, The Retention of the 
Ability to Draw Lines of a Given Length Blindfold. 2: D. C. McClelland, 
Factors Influencing the Time Error in Judgments of Visual Extent; K. R. 
Smith, Bone Conduction During Experimental Fixation of the Stapes; 
S. D. S. Spragg, The Relative Difficulty of Morse Code Alphabet Charac- 
ters Learned by the Whole Method; J. P. Seward, An Experimental Com- 
parison of Code-Learning Methods; H. B. Reed and H. A. Zinszer, The 
Occurrence of Plateaus in Telegraphy; B. R. Philip and H. E. Peixotto, 
Generalization in Initial Stages of Learning Nonsense Syllables: II. Par- 
tial and Inadequate Responses; L. C. Mead, The Influence of Size of 
Test Stimuli, Interpupillary Distance, and Age on Stereoscopic Depth Per- 
ception; O. H. Mowrer, A Cumulative Graphic Work-Recorder. 3: 
K. U. Smith and M. Bridgman, The Neural Mechanisms of Move- 
ment Vision and Optic Nystagmus; J. P. Foley, Jr., and M. A. Mathews, 
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Mediated Generalization and the Interpretation of Verbal Behavior. IV. 
Experimental Study of the Development of Inter-Linguistic Synonym 
Gradients; C. Shagass and E. P. Johnson, The Course of Acquisition of a 
Conditioned Response of the Occipital Alpha Rhythm; H. E. King and 
C. Landis, A Comparison of Eyelid Responses Conditioned with Reflex 
and Voluntary Reinforcement in Normal Individuals and in Psychiatric 
Patients; D. D. Wickens, Studies of Response Generalization in Condition- 
ing. I. Stimulus Generalization during Response Generalization; L. Post- 
man and G. Murphy, The Factor of Attitude in Associative Memory; W. J. 
Kowalski, The Effect of Delay upon the Duplication of Short Temporal 
Intervals; E. Stainbrook, Maze Behavior of the Rat after Electroshock 
Convulsions; B. R. Philip, F. Reintjes, and R. T. Weil, Jr., An Electronic 
Interval Timer. 

PsycHoLocicAL ButtetiIn XL 8: Arthur T. Jersild and Margaret F. 
Meigs, Children and War; Theodora M, Abel, Fourteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Eastern Psychological Association; Ralph H. Gundlach, Bay Area 
Divisional Meeting of the Western Psychological Association; John E. 
Anderson, Outcomes of the Intersociety Constitutional Convention; Vari- 
ous Authors, Psychology and the War. 

JewisH Soctat Stupies V 3: Werner J. Cahnman, A Regional Approach 
to German Jewish History; Salo W. Baron, Jeanette M. Baron, Palestinian 
Messengers in America, 1849-79: A Record of Four Journeys (concluded) ; 
J. J. Golub, The J.D.C. and Health Programs in Eastern Europe; Jacob J. 
Rabinowitz, A Note on the ‘Jewish Execution’. 4: Raphael Straus, Palestine 
as a Colonial Experiment; Cecil Roth, The Court Jews of Edwardian 
a: England; Henri Sinder, Lights and Shades of Jewish Life in France, 
1940-42. 


